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THE DIVINE COMEDY 


Translated by Henry Jouwson 


“It be that the ideal translation of the 
‘Divina fa’ is yet to be 
that of Henry Johnson, of 
oe Yale University in 


literal as that of Norton in prose. And 
this rare quality that the English is simple, both 
in choice of words and in construction. 
to see how often and with what 
tor has turned these Dantesque 
perfectly clear English. The trans- 
lation with which it challenges comparison is, 
naturally, Cary’s. Johnson has succeeded, where 
Cary often failed, in finding just the English 
word that precisely expresses the Italian. . . 
Yale is to be i, — for publishing this version 
of the ‘Divi in the language of 
to-day, for fon it the English-speaking world 
will get a clearer idea of the beauties of that 
unsurpassed poem than it has been able to obtain 
—= any of the versions that have gone before.’ 


Price $2.50 net, postpaid. 
YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


225 FIFTH AVENUB, 
NEW YORK CITY. 











The Alligator 
And Its Allies 


By A. M. Reese 
Author of “Vertebrate Embryology” 


8°. Color Frontis. 65 Figures. 
29 Plates. $2.50 net. 

Though primarily an exhaustive scien- 
tific treatise, this volume has an assured 
appeal for the layman who has an in- 
terest in natural history. The author dis- 
cusses the economic aspects of this group 
of reptiles; the anatomy is taken up at 
length. 
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THE KEY TO THE LAND 


By FREDERICK F. ROCKWELL. 
Full of enpetient information, gained by o— 
experience, this book which recounts 
’ mood” Ad a me Oe oe. The 
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_MITCHELL’S WRITING OF 
NARRATIVE LATIN 


By BENJAMIN W. MITCHELL, P».D., 
Professor of Latin, Central High School, 
Philadelphia. 

41.10 


Based mainly on the first book of the 
War, this new composition book presents 
subject from the standpoint of English idioms, 
and applies the principles of Latin syntax to 
English 


forma of speech. These principles 
are plainly stated and copiously ilustrated. 
Special attention is paid to synonyms. in 
the first forty lessons the working vecabalary 
is made up of the English equivalents for 600 
Latin words familiar to the pupil from his 
first year’s work. The second part contains 
twenty easy exercises based on the Gret five 
books of the Gallic War. The volume covers 
the entire course of college preparation in 
this subject. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 








SUSAN GLASPELL 


Who wrote 
“The Glory of the Conquered”’ 
has written another brilliant and powerful 
novel of intense human interest. The au- 
thor calls it “The story of a woman’s love 
—of what it impels her to do —what it 
makes of her.” 


FIDELITY 


is the story of Ruth Holland, a woman 
worth studying—not a type, but an indi- 
vidual, unafraid, never hesitating ‘o 
ask a question of life for fear of the answer. 
There is nothing ordinary or commonplace 
about “Fidelity.” 


At all Bookstores 
Send for our Book Catalogue. 


SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS BOSTON 


$1.35 net 






























Sex Hygiene 


The most complete work on gic oubiget is Doctor | 






oge’s “Plain Facts for Both Sexes.” ges, 
th illu: Son rams, colored em. of 4 the 
instructions for self-care. Truth 






d plainly but delicately. Price only $3 postpaid 





3. to— 
GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING Co. 
West Main St., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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NIETZSCHE AND OTHER EXPONENTS 
OF INDIVIDUALISM 


By Pavt Carvs. Illustrated with por- 
traits of Nietzsche. Cloth. $1.25. 


A well-balanced presentation of 
Nietzsche’s philosophy. The appearance 
of a philosopher like Nietzsche is a symp- 
tom of the times. He is one representa- 
tive among several others of an anti- 
scientific tendency. 


Send for Complete Catalogue of Open Court Books 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., CHICAGO 

















NAPOLEON IN EXILE AT ST. HELENA 
By NORWOOD YOUNG. 2 Vols., $7.00 net 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., PHILADELPHIA 














The Individual Delinquent 


By WILLIAM HEALY, A.B., M.D. 
Director of the Psychopathic Institute, Juvenile 
Court, Chicago; Associate Professor Menta) and 
Nervous Diseases, Chicago Polyclinic. 


THs volume is the result of five years’ 

study and investigation by the Ju- 
venile Psychopathic Institute of Chicago. 
The part played by heredity, disease, 
mental abnormality and environment in 
the production of criminals is clearly 
shown, and the best method of study and 
diagnosis indicated. It is the first text- 
book on a vitally important subject. 


862 pages. $5.00 net. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
PUBLISHERS BOSTON, MASS. 














Chemistry of Familiar Things—— 


By SAMUEL yyy SADTLER, 
S.B. 23 illustrations and 6 figures tn the text. 
$1.75 net. 

“A compendium of useful information . 
absorbing and interesting. A book which should 
be found on every library shelf . . ."’—PHILA- 
DELPHIA EVENING LEDOSR. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT. COMPANY 








| writing a series of articles for 
magazine which teaches you how to keep well. 
ten 2c 
Heattn” for a year for only $2. 


7806 West Main St., 


How to Dress 


The greatest Fashion Authority in the world is 
“Goop Heartn”——the 
Send 
sample “Goon 


for copy or—get 


Remit to— 
GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 
Battle Creek, Mieb. 
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The Tome School 


An Endowed Preparatory School 


Titustrated Book on Request 
THOMAS STOCKHAM BAKER, Ph.D., 
Port Deposit, Md. 











The Misses Kirk’s College Preparatory School 

Offers unique opportunities for individual work in all 
college preparatory subjects, combined with the ad- 
vantages of school life. Prepares especially for Bryn 
Mawr. Fourteen boarders. Faculty of eight teachers. 
Outdoor gymnastics. P. O. Box 804, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 





A HANDBOOK OF 


The BEST PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


Including SUMMER CAMPS for Boys and Girls. 
Introductory and Historical Chapters, Comparative 
Tables of 1,300 Schools, and an Educational Directory. 
A Critical Account of the Schools as t Are. A 
Guide for Parents: A Desk Book fer Edu- 
cators. 
The First Book on the Subject. Svo, 544 pp. Postpaid, 
$2.00. 8-page Illustrated Descriptive Circular on request 


Porter E. Sargent, 50 Congress St., Boston. 


THE WOLCOTT SCHOOL, DENVER, COL. 


Superior climate. Accredited with Eastern Colleges for 
girls, Fine music advantages. Gymnasium. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 
PART XI. OF 


SOTHERAN'S BIBLIOTHECA 
CHEMICO-MATHEMATICA 


Concluding the work, and comprising 
Letters Ro—Z 


Copies may be had post free on application 


MESSRS. SOTHERAN will issue an [Illustrated 
Library Edition of the above Catalogue, printe! 
on fine paper, and containing about 125 full 
page Plates, comprising over 250 facsimiles of 
portraits, interesting Illustrations, title paces, 
and important textual passages historically 
important works, and @ very copious Subject. 
Indez. 


The subscription price of this edition, com- 
prising about 1,000 pages of Text, bound in 
cloth, is 158 net, which will be raised te £1.10 
net on publication. 


HENRY SOTHERAN AND CO. 
43, Piccadilly, LONDON, W., ENGLAND 
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Washington, 1847 U St. Berkeley, 2161 Ay Ave. 

Ohicago, 814 Steger Bid. Los Angeles, 348 Douglas Bid. 
Send te any address above for agency manual. 
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Director, JAMES LEE LOVE, of Harvard. 








Harlan P. French, Pres. Vincent B. Fisk, Sec’y. 
THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


knows how. Twenty-four years of successful experience 
in bri together good schools and good teachers. 
Send for Bulletin, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


DOOLEY’S VOCATIONAL MATHEMATICS 


Besides providing ample work in principles and their 
applications, the book contains chapters on Carpenter- 
ing and Building; Sheet Metal Work; Bolts, Screws, 
and Rivets; Shafts, Pulleys, and Gears; Plum and 
Hydraulics; Steam Engineering; Electrical ‘ork; 
Mathematics for Machinists; and Textile Calculating. 
No other book of its kind deals with so many 
of industrial work. Cloth, Illustrated. 358 pp. $1.00. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 














Bramble-Bees and Others 


By J. HENRI FABRE. 
The ‘‘Scientist with a poet’s heart’’ discusses 
Bees in the same delightful manner Set 5 ag bis 
‘Life of the Spider’’ a classic. $1. 
DODD, MBAD & COMPANY, NEW y YORK 











This weck’s issue of THE NATION 
comprises 11,245 copies: of this 8,006 
go to paid subscribers and 1,261 go to 
exchanges or are sent out as free cop- 
ies The average weekly newsstand 
sales during the first two months of 
the year 1915 were 1,046; February av- 
erage, 1,163 copies. 

In view of the large library and 
collewe and family circulation of THE 
NATION, it is safe to assume that not 
less than 30,000 people read it each 
week. 
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A scathing arraignment of Germany by pen and brush 


KULTUR CARTOONS 


WILL DYSON 
p Be by H. G. Wells 
Net $1.00 


With a 


By Georges Sorel 


This great classic, the philosophical basis 
of Syndicalism, may now be obtained in 
English. Price $2.25 net, weight 22 oz. 





—, | B. W. HUEBSCH, Publisher, 225 Fifth avenue, N. Y. 


The Nation 


while you are away & 


Send your new address 
and the old one to this 
office—or schedule of your 
trip—and we'll see that 
The Nation follows you 
wherever you go. 














BINDER FOR THE NATION 

To receive the current number in a 
convenient (temporary) form. Substan- 
tially made, bound in cloth, with THE 
NATION stamped on the side in gold. 
Holds about one volume. Papers easily 
and neatly adjusted. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of 75 cents. Address The Nation, 
20 Vesey Street, New York City. 








REFLECTIONS ON VIOLENCE 





LOWER LIVING COSTS IN CITIES— 


By CLYDE LYNDON KING. 
Asst. Prof. of Political Setence, Univ. of Penn. 
It will show you many practical ways of re- 
ducing not only your food costs, but also all your 
other important living costs, housing, education, 
recreation, public utilities, ete. (National Munt- 
Sericea—Clinton Rogers ee ve 1 
$1.50 net. “By mail, $1. 
D. Appleton & Company, Publishers, New Tork 
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By NORMAN MEKRIMAN 
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M. A. B. (Mainly About Books 
An illustrated monthly magazine containing ex 
cerpts aod specimen illustrations from the best 
new English Books, literary guesip and authors’ 
photographs. A copy will be sent to you post free 
of 50 cents. 
FISHER U IN, L 
London, 
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The Cochran is just a short walk 
from the White House, Department 

#| Buildings, Churches, Theatres, Hotels 
and Shopping district. 


A hotel that you will visit a second 
a] time. 
Make the Cochran your home while 
in Washington, whether permanent 

or transient. 
Moderate rates considering the ex- [Hf 
a] cellent service. 


“Wr! EUGENE, S. COCHRAN, Manager, _ 


14thSK STREETS, NW. 
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A Further Appeal i: War Orphans 


Any further appeal for the war orphans may strike the charitable public unpleasantly, as they have already responded 
so frequently to calls of this nature. But, unfortunately, owing to the continuance of this devastating war, the inflow of 
the new orphans is greater even than the generous contributions we have received. 

This expense we hope justifies the present exposition of the urgency of our needs. Originally two hundred and five chil- 
dren were rescued from the region of battle at Belfort and sheltered at the little town of Yvetot, between Havre and Rouen, 
and are under the care of Madame Piettre, the wife of the Sous-prefet. The immediate response from the neighboring in- 
habitants brought mattresses, bed linen, *nd clothing. And the young women of the neighborhood devoted themselves to the 
actual care of the smaller children. 

One hundred and twenty-five children have been quite recently rescued from the ruins of Ypres and other Flemish towns 
devastated by months of artillery fire. These children were taken from the ruins of their homes, gathered together by Mrs. 
Rebert W. Bliss, wife of the First Secretary of the American Embassy at Paris, with the aid of Mr. A. F. Jaccaci of New 
York Shelter has been found for them in various convents and other like institutions, all themselves sadly impoverished, 
but contributing shelter and personal care. 

The last appeal made to the American public brought us enough money to shelter these little ones all through the Winter 
and Spring, but to-day they are again threatened with destitution, and in larger numbers than ever. Even the aid which 
the surrounding country could contribute has been unavoidably diminished and, more than ever, reliance of our Committee 
rests upon American benevolence. 

Fifteen cents per day is the average cost to which the care of a child has been reduced. Please consider how many days’ 
care you are willing to furnish. 

One dollar will care for a child during six days. How many dollars can you spare for this work of humanity and to pre- 
serve the best traditions of America’s interest and helpfulness in all suffering? 


COMMITTEE FRANCO-AMERICAN FOR THE PROTECTION OF THE CHILDREN OF THE FRONTIER 
Mrs. Cooper Hewitt, Honorary President Mrs. Robert W. Bliss, Vice-President 
Mr. August F. Jaccaci, President and Secretary Miss Diana Del Monte, Secretary for the U. 8S. 


Send contributions to 
MR. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, Treasurer 
No. 2 Rector Street, New York 
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“Until I read ‘Why France is Gay’, by James Hopper, 
in the February 13th issue of Collier’s, I must confess 
that the * was my mentor on the European 
War. After reading Mr. Hopper’s story, I reviewed 
your articles on the war published in Collier’s, and 
now make haste to transfer my allegiance.” 

In the case of “Why France is Gay”, we seem to have been conspicu- 
ously successful. As Leigh Mitchell Hodges of the Philadelphia 
“North American” says: “I think that is one of the most vivid, 
tragic, and inspiring things I have ever read. You are making 
Collier’s the indispensable periodical.” 


Since August 1, 1914, nearly one hundred articles and stories, hundreds of editorials, 
many pages of news photos and drawings on the war have been published in Collier’s. 





Collier’s policy to-day—as during the Spanish-American, Russo-Jap and Balkan 
Wars and the Mexican flurry—has been to cover with the best man every spot 


that could yield material of interest, making it the indispensable periodical. 
*A weekly which also publishes good war articles 


C copy 
Coll ie Ss 
THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
416 West 137th Street, New York City 
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Summary of the News 














There is no indication as to when the Ger- 
pan reply to the American note may be ex- 
pected, mor any definite evidence on which 
to base @ presumption of its tenor. Opinion 
i Germany is apparently divided on the 
qestion—in what proportion it is impossible 
t say. Count von Reventlow (whose paper, 
the Tageszeitung, it may be auspicious to 
observe, Was suppressed on Monday on ac- 
geunt of an article dealing with the American 
note), fs representative of those who, to bor- 
rw a title coined by the hated British in 
their domestic dispute over the House of 
lords, may be described as the “die-hards,” 
and Eugen Zimmerman, editor of the Lokal 
Anzeiger, speaks for the more moderate 
party. These urge that a via media may be 
found, even if that should involve the aban- 
jonment of some of the present methods of 
sibmarine warfare. Meanwhile, Dr. Anton 
Meyer-Gerhard, Count von Bernstorff’s special 
emissary, has arrived at Berlin, and has been 
in consultation with the Foreign Office. 





A statement of the German Admiralty, is- 
seed on June 18, in regard to the loss of the 
submarine U-29, is generally regarded as not 
without its bearing on the question of the 
German attitude towards the American note. 
The U-29, which was commanded by the fa- 
nous Capt. Otto von Weddigen, was reported 
snk by the British Admiralty towards the 
ond of March, and the German official state- 
ment mow professes to confirm conjectures 
made by the German press at the time, that 
the vessel was destroyed by a British mer- 
chant steamer flying a neutral flag after she 
had been ordered by the submarine to stop. 
Hence, the argument goes, in view of British 
perfidy, it is impossible for submarines to 
tive warning before launching their torpe- 
joes. The British Admiralty on June 19 is- 
med the statement that “the German sub- 
narine U-29 was sunk by one of his Majesty's 
tips.” Apart from this, the question is asked, 
bow, since the entire crew of the U-29 per- 
shed, the German Admiralty has discovered 
wthoritative evidence on which to base its 
statement. It is also worth noting in this 
connection that the first British yessel de- 
sroyed after the declaration of the submarine 
‘blockade” on February 18, the Cambank, 
vas torpedoed without warning and that lives 
were lost. 


Extraordinary stories have appeared during 
the past few days in the Providence Journal, 
the New York Tribune, and the New York 
Sun, concerning Dr. Anton Meyer-Gerhard 
and various other real or spurious “Dr. 
Meyers,” and their alleged connection with 
attempts to purchase the 355,000 Krae-Jorgen- 
en rifles condemned by the United States 
Government, but refused for sale to any of 
the belligerent Powers. We cannot attempt 
to summarize any of these reports, but men- 
ton them in order to note that there does 
tot appear to be the slightest evidence for 
doubting the absolute bona fides of Dr. Anton 
Meyer-Gerhard or of the German Ambassador 
2 sending him on his mission to Berlin. 





Dispatches from Washington report that, 
according to an official statement at the De- 
partment of State on Monday, the use of 
the American flag by British merchantmen 
passing through the war zone will be an 
important topic in the note which, it is ex- 
pected, will shortly be sent to London. 


Of Mr. Bryan's more recent activities as a 
private citizen it is sufficient to mention that 
he has issued a general statement of his 
views concerning the war, which appeared in 
three parts, in the morning papers of Thurs- 
day, Friday, and Saturday of last week. 


We deal in our editorial columns with the 
important decisions of the Supreme Court 
handed down on Monday vindicating the right 
of the negro to exercise the franchise. 


The 31,400-ton superdreadnought Arizona 
was successfully launched at the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard on June 19. 


The United States Supreme Court on Mon- 
day reversed the decision of the Federal Dis- 
trict Court in New Jersey, which dismissed 
the Government's suit under the Sherman 
Anti-Trust act against the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western Railroad and the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Coal Company. 


The Court of Appeals of New York on June 
18 denied the motion for a reargument of the 
appeal of ex-Police Lieutenant Charles Becker, 
convicted of the murder of Herman Rosenthal. 


The strike in Chicago of men employed on 
the elevated and surface cars was brought to 
an end on June 16, when, through the efforts 
of the Mayor, an agreement was reached to 
submit all the matters in dispute to a board 
of arbitration consisting of three members, 
one chosen by the men, one by the companies, 
and one by the general public. 


The death sentence on Leo M. Frank, who 
was convicted of the murder of Mary Phagan 
in April, 1913, was commuted to life imprison- 
ment by the Governor of Georgia on Monday. 
News of the commutation resulted in a re- 
crudescence of the mob spirit which dis- 
graced the original trial, and the Governor 
found it necessary to declare martial law with- 
in a radius of half a mile from his country 
house and to call on the militia for protection. 


The complexity of the situation in Mexico 
seems to have been increased by a break 
between Carranza and some of his Cabinet, 
news of which was contained in dispatches 
from Washington on June 19. On June 16 
it was announced that instructions had been 
sent to Admiral Howard, commander of the 
Pacific fleet at San Diego, to dispatch three 
cruisers to the west coast of Mexico, and, 
if necessary, to land an expeditionary force 
for the protection of American colonists 
threatened by the Yaqui uprising in the Yaqui 
River Valley, near Esperanza, in the southern 
part of Sonora. 


In our editorial columns we discuss the 
bill which received its first reading in the 
House of Commons on Monday, empowering 
the Government to issue a war loan up to the 





amount of £1,000,000,000. The loan will be put 
out at par. It will bear interest at the rate 
of 4% per cent., and wiil be redeemable at 
the Government's option between 1925 and 
1945. 


Mr. Lloyd George, the new Minister of Mu- 
nitions, is expected this week to introduce a 
bill in the House of Commons giving the 
Government power to prohibit strikes or lock- 
outs prejudicial to the national interest in 
controlled factories, and providing that all 
questions of wages and conditions of employ- 
ment shall be settled by a specially appointed 
tribunal. It was announced in Parliament 
last week that a bill will also be introduc- 
ed shortly imposing a special tax on war 
profits. 


Gen. Christian de Wet, one of the leaders 
of the recent rebellion in South Africa, was 
on Monday found guilty of high treason on 
eight grounds. Sentence of imprisonment for 
six years with a fine of $10,000 was pronounc- 
ed on him on Tuesday. 





German submarines have of late been less 
energetic, or at any rate less successful, than 
for some time past. Since writing last week 
we have to record the sinking of only nine 
ships, of which three were trawlers, one a 
Norwegian vessel, and the rest British steam- 
ships. Dispatches from Copenhagen, how- 
ever, of June 18, stated that the German 
auxiliary cruiser Meteor had been busy in 
the North Sea, having sunk a Norwegian 
lumber ship and assisted a submarine in sink- 
ing a Swedish steamer. For the sinking of 
the last-named Germany has expressed her 
regrets to Sweden. Ambassador Page's full 
report on the destruction of the American 
steamship Nebraskan, on May 25, was re- 
ceived by the State Department on June 16. 
The report, which was accompanied by ex- 
hibits, consisting of “fragments of metal,” al- 
leged to be portions of the shell of a torpedo, 
has not, as we write, been made public, and 
the evidence in it is being carefully investi- 
gated. A noteworthy encounter between sub- 
marines—the first of its kind—in which an 
Italian submarine was torpedoed by an Aus- 
trian was recorded on June 17. 





In retaliation for raids by Zeppelins on un- 
defended places of France and England, a 
squadron of allied aeroplanes on June 15 un- 
dertook a raid on the open German town of 
Karlsruhe. Several bombs were dropped, a 
considerable amount of damage appears to 
have been done, and a number of civilians 
were killed and injured. The inhabitants ap- 
pear to have been surprised and panic- 
stricken by the attack from the air, and the 
greatest indignation is expressed in Germany 
at the idea of any one bombarding an open 
town. Future raids undertaken by German 
Zeppelins, it is asserted, will be in retaliation 
for this exploit. As such, then, we must re- 
gard the attack by a Zeppelin on the north- 
east coast of England on June 16, which re- 
sulted in the death of sixteen persons and the 
injury of forty. On June 15 German at- 
tempts to bombard London from the air were 
brought formally to the attention of the United 
States Government by the British Ambassador, 
Sir Cecil Spring-Rice. 
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One cause of the prolongation of the war 





seemns entirely to have escaped attention. 
The world-struggle is furnishing an extraor- 
dinary opportunity not only for the makers 
of rifles and shells, but also for the writers 
of books and of newspaper and magazine 
they are hanging on to the 
chance like grim death. Look at the table 
of contents of any of the current English 
reviews, for example, and you see a multi- 
tude of titles like this: “Why Italy Went 
to War,” “The Economic Strain on England 
and Germany,” “European Diplomacy: Bis- 
Now, 


articles; and 


marck to Sir Edward Grey,” etc., etc. 
if the 
end, these gentlemen's occupation would be 
gone; and so they keep on befogging the 
and pretending that it is terribly 
complicated, though there can be no doubt 
that they are intelligent enough to know 
that in reality the whole affair is the sim- 
plest thing In the world. When an honest 
man takes hold of it, with no axe to grind, 
he sets out the case In a few simple, straight- 
forward sentences which everybody can un- 


war were suddenly to come to an 


issue, 


derstand: 

When can peace be restored? Any time 
now, if the participants are really weary of 
this war and ready for it to end. If any 
nation is not ready, let its ruler state in clear, 
distinct, and definite terms the conditions 
upon which it is willing to agree to peace; 
then if an agreement is not reached, blame 
for continuance of the war will be upon those 
who make unusual demands. 


If, now, we could only suppress the “high- 
scribblers, and give these words of 
a plain, unpretending ex-Secretary of State 
into the minds of the 
Kalser and the rest of the “rulers,” can any 
one doubt that the world would be at peace 


brow” 


a chance to sink 


within a few weeks? 


Prof. Roland G. Usher undertook in the 
New York Tribune on Sunday to give the evi- 
dence for the existence of his famous “treaty” 
of 1897 entered Into by the United States, 
That such a thing, in 
any shape or form, ever was, has been de- 
nied by Senator Lodge and others in a poal- 
tion to know, but they were plainly unaware 
of Professor Usher's “proof.” This is, admit- 
tedly, of a deductive or remotely inferential 
First, you are to look at certain 
German ambitions in the Gulf of 
Mexico and in South America checked; the 
United States getting a free hand in Porto 
Rico and with the Canal; England able to 
prevent it by her sea power, yet acquiescing. 


England, and France. 


nature, 


events: 
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Secondly, you draw the unescapable conclu- 
sion. Here it is: 


Would this not make necessary an under- 
standing, a discussion by the diplomatists of 
the two nations of mutual aims and princi- 
ples? It should be clear from the logic of 
facts alone that England would not have con- 
sented to any such radical change in the 
situation in the Gulf of Mexico, the Pacific, 
and the Far East, all of which she had con- 
trolled for decades, unless a satisfactory un- 
derstanding between her and the United States 
had been reached. This must have taken 
place just before the planning and consum- 
mation of the events which were undertaken 
in pursuance of it. No one knows when, but 
I mentioned the summer of 1897 as the ten- 
tative date which seemed to fit most of the 
facts. 


The only comment on this we feel like mak- 
ing at present is that it at least explains why 
Professor Usher’s book, “Pan-Germanism,” 
was, according to him, “read in Germany 
when it appeared, was labelled ‘dangerous,’ 
and quietly suppressed.” The thing is clear: 
Germany wanted a monopoly of that kind of 
reasoning. It would never do to let a mere 
American professor rival the logic of the 
lights of German universities. 





Signs of really frank discussion in the 
German press are welcome. The dispatches 
of the past few days have brought us, what 
we had not had since the beginning of the 
war, extracts from German newspapers 
showing that they now venture to differ with 
one another, and to discuss the controversy 
of their Government with the United States 
with some degree of freedom. This is dou- 
bly encouraging. It argues, in the first place, 
that the authorities have seen fit to relax 
the press censorship. They are apparently 
willing to have a moderate and conciliatory 
policy advocated, probably as a help towards 
preparing public opinion for some change 
of that kind in their own course. In addi- 
tion to this, the return to a larger measure 
of independent judgment by the press is an 
indication that the German people them- 
selves are no longer satisfied with the en- 
forced uniformity of view. It has been per- 
fectly natural that such a war as the one 
in which Germany is engaged should have 
tended to repress all public indications of 
dissent. But the doubts and disagreements 
must have existed all along, and it is well 
to see them having expression. Count 
Reventlow, to be sure, declares that editors 
who question the infallible wisdom of their 
Government are little better than traitors. 
They are giving aid and comfort to the ene 
my. Your criticisms, he angrily asserts, are 
certain to be quoted abroad as proof that 


is not such a fool as the Count imagines |; 
has known all the time that there must bh. 
Germans who question gravely a war-policy 
of uncompromising terribleness. That they 
are now getting spokesmen in the German 
press does not alter the facts, while it does 
imply the coming of a better temper. 





Gov. Brumbaugh’s judgment deserves re. 
spect, but the chief reason which he gives 
for vetoing the repeal of the Pennsylvania 
Full-Crew law is not convincing. “An exten- 
sive and systematic publicity campaign,” he 
states, “was inaugurated to secure its pas- 
sage. The members of the Legislature, so 
they informed me, were subjected to the 
pleadings of a large and persistent lobby un- 
til the bill had passed. Thousands of letters 
and other literature came to them and to 
the executive.” There is no accusation here, 
but there is an intimation that this “lobby” 
was distinctly reprehensible. In point of 
fact, at the time the Full-Crew act was pass- 
ed, the railways were unrepresented by any 
publicity bureau at Harrisburg, and al! the 
lobbying was done by labor. Their presen- 
tation of their case this year was a defensive 
one, and the pressure they brought upon the 
Legislature was not direct, but through le- 
gitimate education of public sentiment. Mr. 
Brumbaugh should be the last to protest 
against using his own weapons. The argu- 
ment that the act necessitates the employ- 
ment of but one man has less force when it 
is considered that this extra employee costs 
some $2,000,000 yearly; while though the 
plea that this expenditure is justified by the 
increased safety it purchases is the crux of 
the matter, in his statement of it the Gov- 
ernor is regrettably vague. The railways 
may gain some consolation from his promise 
that in two years they may again try to 
show the unfairness of the law. 





There can be no doubt as to the judgment 
which will be pronounced by the country a! 
large on Gov. Slaton’s action in the Frank 
case. He has done what his intellect and 
conscience dictated, after a close study of 
all the evidence in the case, without regard 
to the personal or political consequences '° 
himself. Nor have we much doubt that this 
will also be the judgment of the great ma 
jority of his fellow-citizens in his own State. 
The noisy crowds that have been making 
threatening or insulting demonstrations 
against the Governor are only furnishing 
evidence that the charge of undue influence 
upon the jury at the original trial by ‘he 





Germany is not really united. But “abroad” 


menace of mob violence was not without 
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some foundation. It is not only the right 
put the duty of the Governor to do precise- 
ly what Gov. Slaton has done, in precisely 
such a case as that which, to the best of his 
ability to judge, was presented by the facts 
of the Frank case; and any attempt to in- 
timidate or to punish him is an outrage not 
against him personally but against the Con- 
stitution and laws of the State. It is sel- 
dom that the rightfulness of a sentence of 
death is involved in so much doubt and per- 
plexity as this one has been; and in commut- 
ing that sentence to life imprisonment Gov. 
Slaton has taken the only course which can 
make possible an ultimate clearing up of the 
case in accordance with the actual truth. 





It is a pleasure to take note of an outgiv- 
ing from a labor-union source such as the 
letter, printed in the New York Times, by 
William A. Major, “President Housesmiths 
and Structural Iron Workers of New York 
and Vicinity (Incorporated).” He draws at- 
tention to “the fact that in recent years there 
has been developing within certain labor or- 
ganizations a pronounced sentiment and 
spirit in favor of a mutually square deal” 
—the said square deal taking the shape of 
incorporation under State laws, resulting in 
“an equal share of responsibility with em- 
ployers.” In how many instances this sen- 
timent has up to the present time been em- 
bodied in action, we have no means of judg- 
ing; but what is particularly pleasing in Mr. 
Major’s letter is the spirit that he himself 
manifests in the language he uses. It is 
“with a feeling of great pride,” he says, that 
he calls attention to the fact that “by no 
means all” labor unions are legally irre- 
sponsible, and he declares that “a large num- 
ber” have assumed full responsibility “in 
their earnest and sincere endeavor to uplift 
not only their trade, but the individual work- 
er.” If this spirit should become general 
among labor-union leaders, much more will 
have been accomplished than what is di- 
rectly involved in the fact of incorporation. 
Men who talk like this, and whose acts 
square with their talk, cannot possibly be 
guilty, in time of controversy, of the kind 
of conduct which has done so much to dis- 
credit the cause of union labor and has in- 
terfered so profoundly with improvement in 
the relations between labor and capital. 





The figures given by Dr. George M. Kober, 
president of the National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, in 
his address at its annual meeting last week, 
are as impressive as they are encouraging. 
The death-rate from this disease, he says, 





has been reduced from 326 per 100,000 pop- 
ulation in 1880 to 146.6 in 1913, which means 
that if the rate in 1880 had existed in 1913 
there would have been 322,000 deaths from 
tuberculosis in this country in the latter 
year, instead of the actual number, which 
was 143,000—a saving of 179,000 lives. Fig- 
ures of this nature have become familiar to 
to the public in recent years, but they have 
an undiminished interest. And that inter- 
est is not merely one connected with satis- 
faction in progress already made, but quite 
as much with the proof that that progress 
gives of the desirability of pushing the good 
work further. Dr. Kober’s practical recom- 
mendations cover the subjects of milk, of 
housing, of “the enactment and enforcement 
of laws for the removal of dust and fumes” 
in industrial occupations, etc. It is not 
amiss to mention, as regards the wider sig- 
nificance of such statistics, that any such 
improvement as they testify to must be in 
the main an improvement affecting the lives 
of the masses of the people. Those who glib- 
ly talk of the advances of modern civiliza- 
tion as being absorbed by the rich or the 
well-to-do, while the toiling millions get no 
benefit, should be asked how the aggregate 
of deaths from tuberculosis could be cut in 
two by a life-saving process which affects 
only the fortunate few. 





What was at issue in the Chicago trans- 
portation strike, and which side was direct- 
ly responsible for it? Up to last week the 
men were working on a graduated wage 
scale covering a period of five years, by 
which the employees longest in service earn- 
ed a maximum of 32 cents an hour, or in a 
year of ordinary working days over $1,000. 
They demanded a reduction of the graded 
scale from five years to two years, which 
would have involved an increased operating 
cost of $375,000 yearly during the two years 
of the proposed contract. They further ask- 
ed for working conditions which would have 
cost the companies some $200,000 yearly in 
bonuses for extra time. On June 7 the sur- 
face lines had offered a substantial increase 
in wages to the new men, but had refused 
any advance over the maximum rate of 32 
cents an hour; and they had further stated 
their willingness to arbitrate the whole mat- 
ter if these concessions were unsatisfactory. 
It then appeared that the employees regard- 
ed the demands listed above as a minimum, 
and asked that, in lieu of the companies’ 
offer, these be granted while arbitrators were 
taking up the question of other terms. Not 
only did the employees thus demand, in the 
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words of the Chicago Evening Post, “guaran- 
tees in advance that they would win their 
case for wage increase,” but also that they 
“should have the right of naming two out of 
the three arbitrators.” The companies nat- 
urally refused. Public sentiment was in- 
creasingly with them, and there was no 
doubt of their fairness, for they still offered 
to concede that arbitration would not result 
in any reduction of wages. The labor lead- 
ers’ realization that, in the words of the 
Chicago Tribune, a public utility strike with 
out “the support of public opinion is lost,” 
undoubtedly led to their acceptance of the 
companies’ stand. 





The language used by the two leading news- 
papers of South Carolina, in reference to the 
horrible shooting-down, a few days ago, of a 
negro prisoner and the officers in charge of 
him, leaves nothing to be desired in point of 
earnestness and emphasis. The negro was 
being brought to trial for alleged criminal 
assault upon a white woman, and the mur- 
derous onslaught was made by a small party 
of men. The Columbia State pleads that the 
affair should not be looked upon as a lynch- 
ing, but as a barbarous act of family or clan 
vengeance. “Neither the people of Fair- 
field County nor of any community of the 
county,” it says, “joined in the attack.” The 
record of the county in the past, it contin- 
ues, has been “eminently and especially hon- 
orable” in the matter of lynching; and it 
points to the action of the grand jury in im- 
mediately indicting the assailants for the 
murder of the negro—before the sheriff's 
wounds had proved to be mortal—as well as 
to the absence of participation in the out- 
rage by the men of the neighborhood, as evi- 
dence of the law-abiding character of the 
community. The News and Courter apparent- 
ly makes no such distinction between this 
case and the usual lynching; speaking of the 
reference to Mexico made by Judge Wilson 
in his charge to the grand jury, it says “the 
comparison was justified—we hang our 
heads in shame and admit that the hard 
words are true.” But in substance the two 
papers are entirely in accord—both urge the 
unflinching punishment of the murderers, 
as necessary to the maintenance of the dig- 
nity of the law and the good name of the 
State. When officers bravely do their duty 
as did Sheriff Hood, who lost his life in its 
faithful performance, when judges and grand 
juries act with such vigor as was shown in 
this case, and when newspapers bring home 
to the people unsparingly the disgrace and 
injury of lawless vengeance, there is reason 
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to hope that the end of lynching is not very 
far off. 





Whatever support the University of Penn- 
sylvania trustees might have found for their 
dropping of Professor Nearing if they had 
gone about it in a different way, they have 
evidently, and most justly, forfeited by the 
manner of the proceeding. In taking action 
at the close of the academic year, without 
notice or explanation, they must have been 
counting on the comparative noiselessness 
with which the object would be achieved; 
but the result has been precisely the oppo- 
site. Many persons who might have been 
satisfied with the reasons which the trustees 
could have assigned, and many others who 
might have viewed the question as debat- 
able, are up in arms against the arbitrart- 
ness with which the trustees have acted, and 
against the assumption which underlies that 
arbitrariness—namely, that their reasons in 
such a case are no concern either of the fac- 
ulty or of the public. Professors and alumni 
of the University of Pennsylvania are ex- 
pressing their indignation in the most un- 
mistakable way, and will be strengthened in 
their attitude by the manifestation of like 
sentiment in other universities—notably at 
Columbla—and by organs of public opinion. 
The idea that because the University is “not 
altogether a public institution,” therefore the 
trustees are not accountable to anybody but 
themselves for the spirit In which the insti 
tutioi 
be pried out of these gentlemen's heads. And 
it will be, we feel confident. Columbia, Har- 
vard, Yale, and Princeton are still less of 
“public institutions’—that Is, Institutions de- 
pendent on public money for support—but 
they long ago got far beyond any such view 
of their relation to the community. 


The brightened Canadian outlook of which 
we hear from various sources is doubtless 
based upon the prospect that a record wheat 
The Ca- 
nadian forecasts fairly match the estimates 


crop will be sold at record prices. 


for the United States. Last year 11,230,000 
acres were sown, of which the drought de 
atroyed about 1,000,000 acres. This year 


there are computed to be 12,900,000 acres, 
and the crop is flourishing almost beyond 
precedent. If the 1913 average of yleld tis 
equalled, the total product will reach 275,- 
000,000 bushels, which Is nearly fifty mil- 
lion bushels beyond any previous yleld. The 
price depends upon a number of factors, in- 
cluding the result of operations in the Dar- 


danelles, but it may again reach the dollar 


is conducted, is one that will have to}. 
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ers and shippers, and indirectly to other 
classes, is evident; while it coincides with 
great activity in the export of war muni- 
tions, and with a lull in speculation. 





Last autumn we were warned that, while 
the European war had made America a far 
greater source of Latin-American imports 
and a far greater market for exports than 
formerly, it had so affected commercial ma- 
chinery and financial resources below Pana- 
ma that many months might be required for 
readjustment. The report just brought by 
W. L. Lough, special investigator for the 
Department of Commerce, shows that the 
situation is bettering but slowly, and re 
emphasizes the fact that not only manufac- 
tured products are required in South Amer- 
ica, but generous credits on purchases, ready 
money, and loans. Argentina and Uruguay 
the traveller found to be approaching pros- 
perity again. Peru’s economic life was far 
below normal, mainly because of the want 
of shipping facilities on the West Coast; in 
Brazil the loss of the German coffee mar- 
ket had accentuated the existing depression; 
in Chili the all-important nitrate industry 
was working at half-capacity, and in Bo 
livia the cutting off of tin exports had been 
disastrous. It is facts like these which 
strengthen his statements that “there is a 
big opportunity to establish closer financial 
relations with all these countries,” and 
“there are many excellent investment issues 
which could be sold in this country 
in large quantities.” Latin-America may be 
quite willing to buy finished products from 
us. Her more intense desire is to sell her 
accumulating raw products; and she will 
naturally purchase from those nations which 
arrange financial codperation. 

Between the German drive into northern 
France, which was stopped by the battle of 
the Marne, and the present Teutonic advance 
for the reconquest of Galicia, there is a fur- 
ther resemblance than the mere extent of 
ground covered at a single sweep, which 
makes these the two great battles of the war. 
There is an extraordinary similarity in the 
strategic scheme which came so near to 
achieving the undoing of the French and the 
reduction of Paris, and the scheme which 
has worked such harm to the Russians. 
In the August campaign the German bat- 
tle-line ran in a long diagonal from Mons in 
the northwest to Luxemburg in the south- 
east, and we must imagine this German diag- 
onal pushed forward into France, but at 
widely different rates of speed for the two 





mark, What all this means direetly to farm- 





ends of the line. On August 23 began the 





British retreat before von Kluck at Mons. On 
September 5, von Kluck had reached the 
farthest south of his main advance at Coulom. 
miers, to the southeast of Paris, having coy. 
ered a distance of about 175 miles. The left 
German wing, under the Crown Prince, ge. 
ting out from around Longwy, had reached 
on September 5 the vicinity of St. Menehoud, 
having covered a distance of about fifty miles 
in the same time that von Kluck had tray. 
elled more than three times as far. The Ger. 
man advance swung into France like a huge 
arm on a pivot, von Kluck’s end of the arm 
describing a great sweep, the Crown Prince's 
army near the joint making the least prog- 
ress. The Allied victory at the Marne con- 
sisted in checking the swing of the German 
arm and in partially pushing it back on its 
joint. 


























The Austro-German line at the beginning 
of the battle of Galicia extended in a great 
diagonal from Tarnow on the Dunajec south. 
east along the course of the Carpathians. This 
diagonal has been pushed forward northeast 
towards Lemberg, just as the German Hine in 
August was pushed forward southwest to 
wards Paris. In Galicia, as in France, the 
two ends of the Teutonic line have advanc. 
ed at varying rates of speed. The rdle that 
fell to von Kluck on the German right has 
been the réle assigned to von Mackensen on 
the Teuton left. The part played by the 


Crown Prince’s army in August and Septem- 3 


ber is the part assigned to von Linsingen’s 
army, which for nearly half a year stood on 
guard before Uzsok Pass in Galicia. To-day, 
in the final struggle for Lemberg, von Mack- 
ensen’s left has swung forward across 4 
distance of perhaps 160 miles towards Len- 
berg, almost duplicating von Kluck’s record, 
while the southern German army under von 
Linsingen has pushed forward a distance of 
only about fifty-five miles, or almost exactly 
the distance covered by the Crown Prince 
from Luxemburg through the Argonne. Once 
more a giant arm has swung forward on 4 
joint, more slowly but more implacably than 
in northern France last autumn. If 4 map 
of the Galician triangle be superimposed on 
a map of the German triangle in northern 
France, the coincidences are remarkable. If 
Mons, from where von Kluck started, falls on 
Tarnow from where Mackensen set out, then 
Coulommiers, where von Kluck was halted, 
will coincide with Lemberg; Koziowa, in the 
Carpathians, from where von Linsingen be 
gan his advance, would be Longwy, and the 
point at present reached by this souther? 
German army would be near the point reac! 
ed by the Crown Prince in September. 
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NO “SUBTERFUGE” FRANCHISE. 





The decision of the Supreme Court, on 

Monday, in the case of the Oklahoma fran- 
chise law, ends a long series of attempts in 
yarious States to nullify the Fifteenth 
amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States. That Amendment, as the Court 
dearly pointed out, was intended and sup- 
posed to be “self-executing” throughout the 
entire country. Yet laws had been passed 
cunningly devised to circumvent it. Several 
of these statutes have, in one way or an- 
other, been brought before the Supreme 
Court; but until now the judges have avoid- 
ed meeting the main issue. The Oklahoma 
case, however, raised it in a form requir- 
ing a deeision squarely on the merits. It 
was docketed on January 15, 1913. The opin- 
jon of the Court was thought to be foreshad- 
owed last December, when it passed upon the 
‘Jim Crow” law of Oklahoma. Plain indi- 
cation was then given that the judges believ- 
ed the States to have gone perilously near to 
contravening the Constitution. To the argu- 
ment of one lawyer in that case, Judge 
Hughes replied from the bench: “That would 
make Constitutional rights depend upon the 
number of persons discriminated against, 
whereas the essence of Constitutional right is 
that it is personal.” The hopes encouraged 
by this utterance, and by the attitude of the 
Court at that time, have now been realized. 
By a unanimous decision the Supreme Court 
has made null and void all election laws in 
Oklahoma and other States which seek to do 
by indirection what the Constitution forbids 
them to do directly. 

Next to the unanimity of the Court, the 
most gratifying circumstance of its decision 
is that it was read by Chief Justice White, 
himself a Southerner, and formerly a Con- 
federate soldier. With him fully agreed two 
other Southern judges, Justice Lamar and 
Justice McReynolds. These men could not 
fail te feel keenly the political difficulties of 
the South which had led to the adoption of 
laws designed to exclude the mass of the ne- 
groes from the franchise. Yet personal or 
regional sympathies could not be allowed to 
sway those set for the expounding of the law 
of the land. White, Lamar, and McReynolds 
were judges first, and Southerners after- 
wards. It was theirs simply to act “as be 
cometh a judge.” 

In his opinion, the Chief Justice cut away 
with sharp strokes the many false pretences 
with which these discriminating suffrage 
laws have been surrounded. It was main- 
tained that there was no express discrimina- 
tion against any class of voters. The “stand- 





ara” set up - the Fifteenth dante was 
not openly disavowed. Yes, declared Judge 
White, but the laws containing the “grand- 
father” break down 
that standard, since they are “based purely 
on a period of time before the enactment of 
the Fifteenth Amendment,” and would “re- 
vitalize” “conditions which, when they pre- 
vailed in the past, had been destroyed by the 
self-operative force of the Amendment.” 
With something like irony, the Chief Jus- 
tice denied that there could be “any pe- 
culiar necromancy” affecting the qualifica- 
tions of voters at the special period singled 
out by suffrage laws. The Court did not in the 
least deny to the States the right to make 
their own election Jaws and fix the require- 
ments of the franchise. They could enact a 
literacy test for voters, if they chose. Only, 
they must render it absolutely impartial, ap- 
plying to whites as well as blacks. The thing 
which they were forbidden to do by the Con- 
stitution was to make of either literacy or 
property qualifications a “subterfuge” to de- 
prive any class of citizens of the right to 
vote. Moreover, the Court did not confine 
itself to an abstract decision. It upheld the 
criminal conviction of election officials in 
Oklahoma for denying the vote to negroes; 
and also approved the award of money dam- 
ages to negroes refused admission to the reg- 
istration booths in Annapolis, Maryland. 
The whole constitutes a rounded decision of 
the utmost Constitutional and political im- 
portance. It means as much forward as the 
Dred Scott case did backward. 

Two feelings will well up in the hearts of 
thoughtful Americans as they reflect upon 
the full significance of this momentous de- 
cision of the Supreme Court. One is of grati- 
tude and pride that we have a Constitution 
and a judicial system under which the rights 
of the poorest and humblest are secure. “The 
very least as feeling her care,” said Hooker, 
in his famous apostrophe to Law. It is the 
law which has now come to the rescue of 
hundreds of thousands of lowly strugglers 
who could scarcely articulate their sense of 
being wronged. And it is law which is at 
the same time shown to be massive common- 
sense as well as justice. Everybody has al- 
ways known that these discriminating suf- 
frage statutes were shams and tricks. They 
pretended to do one thing while compassing 
another. But now it is the technicality-lov- 
ing judges who have brushed aside the tech- 
nicalities, gone straight to the heart of the 
case, and declared bluntly that no such thing 
as a “subterfuge” franchise can exist in 
this republic. All the talk for years past of 


clauses “inherently” 
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esteem for the courts seems weak as sale 
compared with what the Supreme Court has 
done to exalt itself as a tribunal of high and 
exact justice, by this one splendid stroke. 

For the rest—and this is the other feeling 
we mean—there will be full sympathy with 
the South in the efforts it will now have to 
make to adjust itself to the new conditions. 
Legislatures will need to act, in order to 
square their statutes with the Supreme Court 
decision, but more important is it that pub- 
lic opinion should move intelligently. We 
have all got to face the facts. North as 
South we now know what we have to reckon 
with. If we are in peril from an ignorant 
vote, the remedy is not to suppress it, but to 
be just and fair to it and to educate it. A 
mighty impulse to the already powerful move- 
ment for better common-school education in 
the South ought to follow the Supreme Court 
decision. In that effort, and in all others to 
“educate our masters,” in Robert Lowe's 
phrase, and to bring about a better feeling, 
based on political justice, between the races, 
the South may count upon the heartiest aid 
and applause of the North. 


THE POLITICS OF IT. 





Two weeks ago there was suddenly thrust 
upon the country an event which was not 
only dramatic, but which was said to be big 
with the fate of parties and of government. 
It was not only, we were told, an Admin- 
istration that was disrupted under our eyes, 
but a party that was riven in twain. There 
was an immense amount of political specu- 
lation over the occurrence. The papers were 
filled with predictions of partisan realign- 
ments, new leaders, fateful effects upon next 
year’s Presidential election, and so on. Dem- 
ocrats were depressed. Republicans were elat- 
ed; they said that the other party was now 
going to find out what it meant to have a 
Taft-Roosevelt feud. Thus the trail of poll- 
tics was over it all. But the singular thing 
is that this trail has since become almost 
invisible. In less than two weeks, the re 
verberating event which was to destroy Pres- 
ident Wilson, politically, and split the Demo- 
cratic party asunder, has subsided into an 
incident which is hardly talked about any 
more. 

What is the explanation? 
of gross exaggeration—merely another in- 
stance of the American fondness for seeing 
“big politics” in everything that takes place? 
We would not say that. It was not a mis- 
leading political instinct which prompted the 
feeling that Mr. Bryan's resignation might 


Was it a case 





doing something to enhance the popular 


be earth-shaking in its consequences. The 
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possibilities lay plainly in it. The materials 
for a great explosion seemed to be unmis- 
takably in view. Yet a little time has suf- 
mistaken 


Not that Mr. Bryan’s getting out of 


fced to show that we were all 
bout it. 
the Cabinet may not, next year, have a cer- 
tain effect upon the plans of parties and the 
But the sense of 
immediately 

Everybody 


takes very calmly now what on June 9 threw 


course of the campaign. 
something momentous being 


impending has passed away. 


everybody into excitement. Nor is i simply 
because a new sensation has driven out the 
old. We have now got the old one in a truer 
perspective, and see that it is not what we 
thought it was when it was nearer by. 


One reason why the country has visibly 
changed its view about the politics of Mr. 
Bryan's resignation is that the bomb did not 
really explode. The fuse was wet, and only 
sputtered. What was to shock people out 
of their beds, soon left them only bored and 
sleepy. Mr. Bryan’s miscalculation was so 
A politician to whom popularity 
had been as the breath in his nostrils, found 
to his surprise that he had done an intense- 
thing. Instead of plaudits, 
epithets were thrown at him. Seldom can 
one who had spent all his life trying to un- 
derstand the heart of the people, have read 
his oracle so wrong. Mr. Bryan so fumbled 
the whole thing from the start as at once 
to discredit his own powers even for mis- 
chief-making. A 


glaring. 


ly unpopular 


public man, the feeling 
was, who could go so hopelessly wrong, and 
drive away in a day masses of his thick- 
and-thin supporters, could not be such a 
formidable political figure, after all. There 


was not so much reason as had been thought 


why the President should dread a rupture 
with him. 

Whether Mr. Wilson actually had any 
acute fears on that score, we do not profess 
to know. If he had, he kept them very much 
to himself. And so has he kept to himself 
all other aspects of the affair. And here 
Is the second reason why the thunderbolt 
of two weeks ago has become only as the 
buzzing of an insect at the window. The 


President has maintained absolute silence. 
No word, whether of criticism, complaint, or 
defence, has come from him, Others might 
be all a-tingle with gossip over the effects of 
Mr. Lryan's defection, but Woodrow Wilson 
has not opened his lips. That this course 
in a_ political 


Bryan alone cannot 


was profoundly sagacious, 


Aense 


, the result shows, 
keep up the interest in Bryan, He rises like 
a kite against adverse winds: but the Presi- 


dent has refused to send so much as a zephyr 
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and the dragging on the ground which all 
can now see. There is no golden recipe like 
silence, when the slightest utterance will be 
wrested, when speech can only make a bad 
matter worse, and when leaving a man to 
quarrel all by himself inevitably makes of 
him either a nuisance or a ludicrous person- 
ality. “Reputed wise for saying nothing!” 
Among statesmen, at any rate, it is a rare 
gift; and the President has never shown 
himself a more skilled political manager 
than in refusing to say a word about what 
the whole country was, for a day or two, 
agog with. 

{n the little interval for reflection and 
settling down which we have had since the 
abrupt departure of the ex-Secretary of 
State, one political fact has become fairly 
plain. Mr. Bryan may injure the President; 
but he cannot any longer give him substan- 
tial help. If Mr. Wilson is to be reélected, 
it will be because of a trend of things in 
connection with the war and with the coun- 
try’s prosperity, over which Mr. Bryan could 
have had no control whatsoever. If events 
shape themselves favorably to the Presi- 
dent, he can be elected even in the face of 
Bryan's opposition; if fortune turns her back 
on him, then he could not be elected even 
with Bryan’s assistance. The gradual pene 
tration of this truth into the public mind 
has had much to do with the quieting down 
of the political sensation first caused by the 
break in the Cabinet. Beginning as a furi- 
ous boiling, it is now only a gentle simmer. 





DISCUSSING TERMS OF PEACE. 








Rumors of mediation between the bellig- 
erent nations again appear in the Euro- 
pean dispatches. The latest report is that 
Austria is to ask the Pope to use his good 
offices to get proposals of peace before the 
several Governments at war. It may be 
true, but no great hope can be pinned to 
such an effort at this time. Yet it is the 
fact that in France and England, as well as 
in Germany, there have been recent expré 
sions, official or semi-official, about the pos- 
sible terms of peace, which are highly sig- 
nificant and deserve to be taken seriously. 
The position of the French and English 
Governments is, in brief, that there is at 
present no likelihood of getting offers of peace 
from Germany in a form which the Allies 
could consider. They are under no illusion 
as to the formidable nature of the struggle 
in which they are engaged. The might of 
Germany as a military power they fully un- 
derstand. Yet they believe that her fighting 





in his direction. The result is the sagging 


is now really on the defensive; that the ex- 
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treme of her energy has been displayed, ont 
that hereafter there will be a slow weaken. 
ing; and that the Allies must hold on grim. 
ly until the German Government comes to 
a different mind about the admissible cop. 
ditions of the war’s close. 

On this last point we have a good dea! of 
light in the recent two days’ debate in the 
Reichstag, full accounts of which have just 
come to hand. Speeches were made by rep. 
resentatives of the Social-Democratic party, 
and of the Conservative, and also by the 
Chancellor of the Empire. They did not di- 
rectly discuss the terms of peace. What they 
spoke of was, rather, the “aims of the war” 
—the goal, that is, which Germany has now 
set before herself; the “guarantees and as- 
surances” which she must have before she 
will lay down her arms. Herr Ebert, speak- 
ing for the Social-Democrats, identified his 
party with the desires of Germany in the 
war, but uttered a warning word about what 
would be expected within Germany after the 
war was over—namely, greater equality 
and a freer development for all elements of 
the people. This familiar plea of the Ger- 
man Socialists aroused a Conservative mem- 
ber, Count Westarp, who refrained from at- 
tacking it severely only because he thought 
it would not be opportune to do so at a time 
when it might create “false impressions in 
foreign countries.” 

I am speaking [he said] only because the 
Social Democrats are again taking advantage 
of this day to assert that this war may not 
end with territorial conquests. (They) 
earlier explained that they took this stand- 
point in agreement with the international. 

In our opinion the principles of the 
international are utterly without interest 
for us. We think that it is a matter of 
honor for the German people not to per- 
mit to recur conditions such as had devel- 
oped at our borders, and we approve com- 
pletely of the point of view which the Im- 
perial Chancellor took yesterday. And this 
goal can be reached only if the military and 
political interests of the empire are exclusively 
the determining factors; and, therefore, we 
may not draw back abashed, either, before the 
acquisitions of territory that may be necessary 
to this purpose. 


But the really important speech was, of 
course, the Chancellor’s, of which only frag- 
ments were telegraphed. 

Some of his references to Italy, Turkey, 
and France were in the humorless style 
which Bethmann-Hollweg has made famil- 
jar. He reproached the Italians for follow- 
ing the doctrine that a war which is neces- 
sary is therefore right. This is enough to 
make a Belgian horse laugh. As for Tur- 
key, the Chancellor declared that her com- 
ing into the war by the side of Germany had 
given her a “brilliant renaissance” (cine 





gliinzende Wiedergebdurt). That would test 
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even Turkish gravity. As for France, the 
chancellor rather pitied her, since she lay 
yuder “the terror of the censorship.” The 
french public was permitted to know noth- 
ing of the French losses; no German or 
Austrian military reports were allowed pub- 
lication in France; and no “knowledge of 
the defeats of the Russians” was permitted 
to the deceived French. This would imply 
that no French newspapers ever get to Ber- 
lin. Otherwise the Chancellor would have 
known that he was mistaken. There is, of 
course, @ press censorship in France—just 
as there is in Germany—but the military 
events of the war have been freely traced by 
the French newspapers. In three successive 
numbers of the Journal des Débats, for ex- 
ample, there were, almost at the time of 
the Chancellor’s address to the Reichstag, 
full articles on the Russian defeats in Ga- 
licla. 

All these, however, are minor points com- 
pared with von Bethmann-Hollweg’s account 
of the present military situation, and of the 
demands which Germany would make before 
she would consent to peace. His picture of 
a ring of enemies about Germany was stark 
and truthful. But he defied them. They 
could never “break through.” This is the 
tone of one on the defensive, but the Chan- 
cellor was aggressive enough when he af- 
firmed that the whole German people would 
pursue the only road open to them, and 
would steadfastly do it until “we have every 
possible guarantee and assurance, for which 
we have fought, that none of our enemies, 
separate or together, will again take up arms 
against us.” 

This obviously leaves the matter a good 
deal in the vague, though others who took 
part in the debate frankly urged the an- 
nexation of territory. As the Frankfurter 
Zeitung remarks, the Chancellor’s “guaran- 
tees” will be interpreted by one man in one 
way and by another in another. Then it goes 
on, in a really noteworthy editorial, to ex- 
press the Liberal German view which once 
was so common, but of which we have re- 
cently heard so little. After saying that 
there can be no absolute guarantee against 
war, it adds that the weightiest one, after 
peace comes, will be, on the part of Ger- 
many, “a wise, far-sighted, and honorable 
policy.” It would be the height of un- 
reason, it argues, to suppose that “all world- 
problems can be solved by cannon and sub- 
marines.” Even if Germany were to be 
strengthened like a giant by the results of 
the war, it would be folly for her to trust 
solely in her might, and to “seek her ends 
as if she were alone in the world.” “The 





great statesman to whom Germany owes her 
position, always believed that blood and iron 
were to be employed only when it was un- 
avoidable, and that the German people were 
to fulfil their mission through making their 
policy as considerate as possible.” 








ENGLAND'S NEW PLAN OF WAR 
FINANCE. 





Amid a good many technical considera- 
tions, three facts stand out preéminently in 
the new programme of war finance, set forth 
in Parliament on Monday night by the Chan- 
cellor of the British Exchequer. A decided 
rise in the price of capital, as a result of the 
European war, is recognized by the Govern- 
ment. The historic English plan of a public 
debt with no assignable date of maturity is 
finally abandoned. The policy of applying to 
the smallest as well as to the largest inves- 
tor—adopted by our Government in its bor- 
rowings of the Civil War, by the French 
Government in its loan issues after the Fran- 
co-Prussian War, and by the German Govern- 
ment during the past few months—is ex- 
plicitly adopted by Great Britain. 

The higher price of capital, and the pros- 
pect of its continuance, are recognized by the 
fixing of a 4% per cent. interest rate on the 
new loan, which is offered to investors at 
par, and is to run for thirty years. It is 
true that an even higher price has been paid 
for capital in the past by the British Govern- 
ment; but it was done through selling at a 
heavy discount bonds which still retained a 
nominally low interest rate. The “consols,” 
issued in enormous quantities during the Na- 
poleonic wars, were 3 per cent. securities; 
but their price on the Stock Exchange went 
at one time as low as 50 (which meant an 
actual return of 6 per cent.), and the Gov- 
ernment had to make such terms, in its offer 
of new loans, as would meet the market. 

The price rose above par, however, several 
decades later, and in 1888, after many years 
of peaceful prosperity, Mr. Goschen carried 
out his plan of converting the whole out- 
standing debt into 2% per cents, with a fur- 
ther proviso that the rate should be reduced 
to 2% in 1903. It is now recognized that 
this policy was a mistake. Its wisdom seem- 
ed for a time to be amply vindicated; for the 
market price of the 2% per cents got as high 
as 113% in the period of world-wide easy 
money, 1897 and 1898. But the second con- 
version into 2% per cents came at a very 
different period. In 1903, England was in 
the midst of her financial readjustment after 
the Transvaal War. Other European states 
were assuming a war-like attitude. The 





United States had absorbed prodigious sums 
of capital in its new industrial promotions. 
Instead of world-wide ease in money, all mar- 
kets were under an exacting strain. 

With the lapse to the 2% per cent. rate, 
the market price of consols started on the 
almost continuous decline which did not end 
until the London Stock Exchange, at the 
outbreak of this present war, fixed a “min!- 
mum price” of 66 at which transactions 
would be permitted. The policy now adopted 
by the Exchequer takes the matter in hand 
quite frankly. It not only recognizes 4% 
per cent. as now the price which the Gov- 
ernment must pay for fresh capital, and it 
not only proposes to exchange the new 4% 
per cents for the older 24s, on a basis ad- 
justed something slightly above the present 
price of consols, but it offers to exchange on 
even terms the new bonds, with their higher 
rate, for the $1,750,000,000 3% per cent. war 
loan, sold at 95 last November. 

This far-reaching undertaking w.‘ at 
least create a real “consolidated loan,” 
through whose varying price upon the mar- 
ket the proper terms for further borrowing 
may be judged, without the confusing cir- 
cumstances arising from outstanding issues 
with a different interest rate. The final 
abandonment of the Exchequer’s old-time 
plan of loans without a fixed maturity was, 
indeed, foreshadowed in the “Goschen con- 
version plan”; but it ends a long economic 
controversy over the question whether the 
Government gained or lost by the original 
process. It used to be argued that, since 
the Government, when in funds, could re 
deem its debt by outright purchases when 
the market for consols was depressed, it 
could afford to sell new consols at a dis 
count. Experience has taught, however, that 
when consols were depressed, the cause was 
one which operated equally to deplete the 
public revenue and prevent a surplus for the 
redemption of debt. Conversely, when the 
Government revenue was overflowing, con- 
sols were likely to be selling at high prices. 

The appeal to small investors involves ex- 
pedients, in themselves simple and familiar 
enough, but hitherto unknown to British 
Government finance. The new 41, per cents 
are to be sold through the Bank of England 
in $500 denominations; but the post offices 
are to offer them in denominations as low 
as $25. More than this, the thrifty English- 
man or Englishwoman may purchase, at va- 
rious’ selling interest-bearing 
“youchers” in sums as small as five shil- 
lings, and exchange them for a regular bond 
when $25 worth of such vouchers have been 
accumulated. For England, this is likely to 


agencies, 
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prove an extremely interesting experiment. 
That it will jeopardize the position of the 
savings banks, as the New York Tribune's 
London correspondent intimates, does not 
follow necessarily. No one familiar with 
the fiscal history of our Civil War will for- 
get the immense and wholly unlooked-for 
mass of private capital which came from 
the little savings of our people into the na- 
tional treasury, when Jay Cooke contrived 
his plan of peddling out United States cou- 
pon bonds, in large and small denomina- 
tions, through an army of canvassers in ey- 
Yet 
deposits in American savings banks, during 
that very period, rose from $206,000,000 to 
$242,000,000. 

The so-called “blanket power” to borrow 
$5,000,000,000, Monday by 
Parliament on the Exchequer, is hardly so 


ery town and village of the Union. 


conferred last 
startling a concession as the figure would 
Outside of the $1,250,000,- 
000, already voted for the raising of fresh 
capital, not less than $3,750,000,000 new 4%, 
per cents will be required, to provide for 
conversion of the older consols and the No- 


seem to indicate. 


vember war loan, on the terms prescribed. 


But this is not creation of new debt. Yet, 
when it is said that the public debt of Eng- 
land, on completion of the arrangements, 
will be almost exactly double what it was at 


the outbreak of the war, last August, the 
magnitude of the financial problem now con- 
fronting Europe may be imagined. 


JAPAN AS COLONIAL ADMINIS. 





TRATOR. 
The expansion of Japanese rule and Jap- 
anese influence on the Asiatic mainland has 


a meaning to the United States above any 
In the sense 
that all the Powers are competitors for pres- 


other Power excepting Russia. 


tige and profit in the Orient, they are affect- 
ed more or less directly by Japanese prog- 
ress in that field. But in our own case the 
effecta of Japanese development are felt not 
The Jap- 


anese problem on the Pacific Coast is for 


only in the Ortent, but at home. 
the present quiescent. It may or may not 
recur to perplex us. Whether it does or not 
depends primarily on the ability of the Jap- 
anese Government to live up to its promise 
to prevent immigration to our shores; and 
that In turn depends upon Japan’s finding 
elsewhere an outlet for her surplus popula- 
Regarding the question whether Korea 
and Manchuria offer such opportunities to 
Japan, there has been a great deal of con- 
So far as Korea is con- 


tion, 


tradictory assertion. 
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fair degree of accuracy on the basis of the 
annual reports issued by the Governor-Gen- 
eral of Korea, of which the latest volume, for 
the years 1912 and 1913, is now at hand. 
Korea came under Japanese control after 
the Manchurian War, and was formally an- 
nexed in 1910. Japan thus came into pos- 
session of some 85,000 square miles of ter- 
ritory with a population now ascertained at 
15,000,000. Judged by population, Korea 
stands high among the world’s colonial pos- 
sessions. It comes after British India and 
the Dutch East Indies, only a little behind 
French Indo-China, and ahead of Belgian 
Congo. In natural resources, however, Korea 
cannot compare with any of these, and it 
offers a further handicap to exploitation in 
the psychology of its inhabitants, a people 
long recognized as lacking in initiative and 
energy, sunk in the deepest poverty, and en- 
slaved by anemic custom and superstition. 
The first question that arose, therefore, was 
whether Korea offered a field for Japanese 
settlement on an appreciable scale. Bearing 
in mind that the beginnings of colonial de- 
velopment are everywhere painful, the in- 
crease of Japanese population in Korea has 
been significant. In 1909 the number of Jap- 
anese in the country was 146,000. In 1912 
the number was 244,000, showing an annual 
increase of about 25,000, with steady growth 
from year to year. At present the annual 
immigration must be about 35,000, and the 
ratio of male immigrants to women is near- 
ly at a level, showing that the character of 
the immigration is permanent. If we add 
to Korea the Japanese emigration into South 
Manchuria, which offers richer opportuni- 
ties for the settler, we get an annual ex- 
odus of possibly sixty thousand. In the 
course of the next decade we can foresee an 
emigration of perhaps a million Japanese to 
the Asiatic mainland, and so an indirect 
solution of our Pacific Coast problem. 
The thoroughness with which the Jap- 
anese Government has set to work at the de- 
velopment of the country is exemplified on 
every page of this official report. It is a rec 
ord of enlightened and painstaking endeavor 
of which the results are already visible. No 
fleld of governmental effort has been neglect- 
ed, from the preliminary operations of land 
survey and census enumeration to public 
sanitation and hygiene, public education, ag- 
ricultural and industrial development, rail 
way building, afforestaiion, mines, fisheries, 
and the fostering of trade and commerce. 
The volume before us tells a story of scien- 
tific experimentation applied in every direc- 
tion, to the culture of silk and tobacco, to 


tering of thrift among a poverty-stricken pop. 
ulation by the encouragement of communa] 
savings associations. Figures taken at random 
illustrate the range of governmental publi¢ 
activities and the degree of success they 
have met. As a defence against epidemic, 
vaccination has been practiced on a large 
scale. In 1912 more than three million of 
the population were inoculated, and alto. 
gether half of the population has been syb- 
jected to treatment. In 1912 the number of 
pupils in the elementary schools was more 
than 43,000, small enough for a population 
of fifteen millions, but a four-fold increase 
over 1908. In 1912 the value of the minera] 
production of the country was three and a 
quarter million dollars, or three times the 
output for 1907. Between 1908 and 1912 the 
number of men engaged in the fisheries and 
the value of the product had doubled. In 
1906 the foreign trade of Korea amounted to 
something less than twenty million dollars; 
in 1912 it was more than fifty million dol. 
lars. 

In the figures for Korean commerce we 
find an index to the true relation between 
trade and the flag. If the policy of the closed 
door functions anywhere, it should be in 
Korea, where Japanese authority is absolute. 
Actually, the figures show that in 1911 Ja- 
pan had 65 per cent. of the foreign trade, 
and in 1913 a little over 62 per cent. In the 
same period the trade of the United States 
in Korea rose from about two and a half mil- 
lion dollars to nearly four million dollars, 
and from 7.2 per cent. of the total commerce 
to 7.7 per cent. The question is not one of 
Japanese disinterestedness, but of Japan's 
ability, in the face of economic forces, to 
shut out foreign trade if she tried. The re- 
port makes no concealment of Japan’s deter- 
mination to assimilate the Koreans. The 
Japanese language is now compulsory in the 
public schools, the use of the Japanese na- 
tional hymn is obligatory, and the primary 
object of the elementary school system is 
asserted to be the inculcation of loyalty to 
the Mikado. Yet the trade of the other na- 
tions, with the exception of Russia, has not 
suffered. The problem cf foreign opportu- 
nity in Korea therefore assumes this aspect: 
whether Japan’s efforts in developing the 
resources of the country, and so widening 
the opportunities for foreign trade in gen- 
eral, do not compensate for such special ad- 
vantages as Japan enjoys. American trade 
in the old Hermit Kingdom was negligible. 
American trade under a modernized Korea 
shows a very healthy increase. It is a con- 
sideration which holds for other regions of 








cerned, we may answer the question with a 


mines, forests, and fisheries, down to the fos- 


the Far East. 
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BRITAIN’S SHARE IN THE WAR—OTHER 
USES OF MILITANCY—THE ZEPPELINS 
OVER LONDON. 





By JAMES F. MUIRHEAD. 





LONDON, June 4. 

‘There has of late been some evidence of a 
suspicion in neutral quarters that Great Brit- 
ain has not yet been taking her full share 
in the world’s war. Something may, how- 
ever, be alleged in mitigation of this judg- 
ment without any assertion that we have 
done all we might have done, and without 
any feeling of vainglory in our achievements. 
Would it not, for example, be fair to say that, 
apart from heroic little Belgium, Great Britain 
is the only one of the Allies that so far has 
done as much as was expected of her? It 
was believed that the reorganized army of 
France was at least on a par with that of 
Germany, and there were many who were 
confident that her 75-mm. guns would give 
her a substantial preponderance. In courage, 
determination, and heroic endurance, France 
has surpassed all expectations, but she has not 
yet had the full amount of success in the field 
that many looked for. Again, it was hoped 
that the teeming millions of Russia would 
simply smother the forces Germany could 
spare for her eastern frontier. The bravery 
of Russia has been as conspicuous as that of 
France, and her marvellous “resilience” has 
been, and will probably continue to be, one 
of the controlling factors of the war; but the 
“steam roller” has so far rolled back and 
forth over the same ground. Great Britain was 
expected to obtain control of the seas. This 
she has done. She was expected to help 
France with an expeditionary force, variously 
estimated at from 70,000 to 150,000 men. As 
a matter of fact, she has already dispatched 
at least 700,000 to fields of foreign warfare. 
When we open our Weekly Times, we find in 
it a list of killed and wounded officers that 
now seldom or never contains fewer than 
50¢ names. Is it not a little hard to reproach 
with slackness a country that is sacrificing 
its officers alone at the rate of at least 25,000 
a year? 

The appearance of slackness arises from 
the fact that Great Britain is a democracy, 
and a democracy that has known no serious 
war for at least a century, that has (prac- 
tically) never seen the face of an invader 
for 850 years, and that has never been accus- 
tomed to compulsory military service. Is 
there anything in history, in its own line, to 
set beside Lord Kitchener’s creation of a vol- 
unteer army of at least two m lion men—an 
army, too, for which volunteers —re still pour- 
ing in? I suppose the nearest parallel to 
this feat is seen in the Federal troops raised 
in the American Civil War; but President 
Lincoln had not (I believe) raised nearly 1s 
many men as Kitchener before he had to 
have recourse to “drafts.” If we also come 
to compulsory military service, we are justi- 
fied in hoping that, under it, our bearing 
will equal that of our transatlantic cousins, 
and that our “draft riots” will be no more 
serious than were those of New York. Yet it 
cannot be denied that too many strong young 
men in mufti are still seen in our streets, that 
strikes still occur for causes that seem to lack 





the full flavor of urgency, and that meetings 
of protest are still held against the suspen- 
sion of racing. Many have yet to learn, in 
the words of Sir Owen Seaman, 


That they alone are free indeed, 
Who bind themselves to serve the nation. 


Germany is believed to have been bitterlv 
disappointed by the immediate and loyal re- 
sponse of Ireland, India, and our Colonial Do- 
minions to Great Britain’s need; but perhaps 
the unkindest cut of all was the total dis- 
appearance of militancy among our women. 
They, too, with all their grievances against 
the British Government, felt that British rule 
meant, in the last resort, something infinitely 
more precious than anything they could ex- 
pect from Germany; and there was not a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. There is a curious. almost 
cruel, irony in the spectacle of the suffra- 
gettes embattled against Germany; for, to 
mere man, militancy seems to differ from 
frightfulness in degree only. The one is simply 
a less logical, a less adequate, a less thor- 
ough-going variety of the other. But window- 
smashing and letter-destroying have now been 
relegated to the limbo of the deadest kind of 
bygones. In the light of the admirable pa- 
triotic work carried on since the beginning 
of the war by Mrs. Pankhurst and the Wo- 
men’s Social and Political Union in general, 
it would be the height of ungenerosity to up- 
braid them with their past. Their business- 
like organization enabled the suffragettes to 
throw themselves into practical and useful 
work, with none of the hesitation and delay 
that hampered other equally well-meaning 
groups of women. The Suffragette, Lacked up 
by the most admirable speeches and pamphlets 
of the leaders of the movement, has been 
one of the most efficacious agencies in the 
encouragement of enlisting. The note of high 
courage and supreme devotion, sounded by 
paper, voice, and pamphlet alike, has been an 
example to us all. This recruiting campaign 
has been the great contribution of the W. S. 
P. U. to national defence. On the side of so- 
cial reform may be mentioned its adoption 
of a number of “war babies,” to be reared 
under model conditions and trained in ac- 
cordance with the natural ability and special 
gifts of each individual child. Yet another 
service has been the keen criticism, in the 
Suffragette, of the conduct of certain societies 
and individuals who have been rather obscur- 
ing the issue by their doubtless well-meant 
but rather academic and premature discus- 
sions of the future. The philosopher might 
well find cause to moralize on the fallacy of 
human judgment as to the absolute good, 
when he notes the invaluable services now 
arising out of the trained organization and 
devoted self-sacrifice of militancy, just as 
when he reflects on the advantages our army 
derived last autumn from experience acquired 
in the otherwise regrettable Boer War. 

London has now had its long expected visit 
from the Zeppelin airships. The fact that few 
of us knew anything about it till many hours 
after it happened is a vivid proof of the 
hugeness of London. It was all over before 
midnight. Even those in the direct line of 
the bombs have accepted the situation philo- 
sophically, and look forward to a possible 
repetition with the sang-froid usually shown 
by humanity when confronted with elemental 
dangers like earthquakes against which no 
precautions will avail. Of panic there does not 
seem to be a trace, though here and there 
we may meet with something that suggests 
a touch of bravado. Thus a friend, whose 


house was struck (but not seriously injured) 
by a fragment of bomb, writes: “We here 
look upon the Zeppelin business as absurd, 
and as a kind of playing at war. Our only in- 
terest in it is that we should like them to 
come by day, so that we might see what they 
are like.” 

HOMAGE TO AMERICA-—THE 
NOTED MEN AND WO- 


FRENCH 
TRIBUTES OF 
MEN. 





By STODDARD DEWEY 





Paris, June 5. 


On Saturday, May 29, the Americans of 
Paris had the comfort of assisting at a unique 
ceremony. It was the “Homage of French 
Artists and Writers to the United States of 
America.” The Homage was three immense 
albums of original drawings and autograph 
sentiments. They were presented to the 
American Ambassador, to be placed in his 
country’s archives, by Léon Bonnat for the 
artists and Gabriel Hanotaux for the writers, 
in the presence of the President of the French 
Republic. Ministers of State and members of 
the French Academy and other notabilities 
made up a representative platform. The 
Schola Cantorum, led by Vincent d'Indy, sang 
the “Marseillaise” and “Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner”; and Mounet-Sully, venerable doyen of 
the Comédie Francaise, declaimed verses of 
Daniel Lesueur (Madame Henry Lapauze). 
And the placid figures of the “Sacred Wood” 
painted by Puvis de Chavannes looked down 
from the walls of the great University amphi- 
thec tre of the Sorbonne, where the ceremony 
took place. 

Little can be given here beyond gleanings 
from these sentiments expressed by the best 
minds of France in gratitude for the vast 
sympathy and charity which Americans have 
shown in present trouble. American hospitals 
end ambulances and the centralizing Ameri- 
can Relief Clearing House stand for us. No 
people has ever done more for another. 

For venerated Madame Adam, “United 
States” in our double name represents the 
masculine characteristics of the nation, and 
“America” the feminine. 

Jean Aicard, of the French Academy, says: 
“With joy we feel that the heart and mind 
of the New World are ready to acclaim our 
certain victory as that of the Right of Peo- 
ples.” Maurice Barrés, also of the Academy, 
and strong in his national belief, adds: 
“France sees all. To save our coun- 
try, we need no hing and no one; but, with 
infinite pleasure and emotion, we gather to 
ourselves all that comes from the heart. 

How precious to us are the growing sympa- 
thies of wise and strong America and her 
generosity to our soldiers and civil martyrs. 

This it is to enter into our fraternity.” 

André Beaunier, who not so long ago was 
of the young generation, appeals to one 
American: 

“Emerson is our master of intelligent pride, 
and not a Nietzsche of foolish megalomania. 
By the difference of these two philosophers, 
judge the two peoples, two races, two souls, 
to love only one of them and to love it well.” 

Emile Boutroux, who has seen so many 
philosophers pass while thinking out his 
own— 
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————_ - a 
Revolving inly 
The doom of Thebes— 
wet present, contemplative of the great 
thought which I find from his hand in the 
album: 

“The future is not a thing already made 
which we have to wait for; it will be what 
we make it. This is the American 
thought—the American wishes to create. This 

es not mean that he has equal admiration 
for all that differs from the past. In his 
ountry of Anglo-Saxon origin, where man 
has long been struggling with the most posi- 
tive problems of existence, practical and moral 


sense controls fancy. The American's aim 
is the creation of one whole which shall be 
ever larger and more coherent and be formed 
f divers and autonomous elements. Each 
of these elements, insomuch as it exists and 


subsists and defends itself and develops, has 
ts own value and must be preserved with its 
distinctive characters. But, just as the States 
have had to limit their sovereignty and be- 
come United to constitute a nation in which 
each preserves its individuality, so, in every 
order of things, Americans follow up the 
formation of syntheses wherein the one is 
reconciled with the multiple, wherein the 
parts remain themselves even in their solli- 
darity—like one of Mozart's symphonies, 
whose music at first seems simple and homo- 
geneous, but in which the ear, applying itself, 
little by little discerns all the notes to the 
weakest, for they remain distinct and indi- 
vidual through the combinations which seem 
to make them vanish in the one whoie.” 


Such Individualism, which the veteran phi- 
losopher sees realized in the American thought 
of things and persons, is assuredly different 
from the “organization” of citizens into a 
state as a machine. Perhaps this is what he 
understood “from my regretted friend, the 
great philosopher William James, whom I 
often heard, in 1910, express the desire to 
constitute a metaphysics of the New—of crea- 
tion.” 


Paul Bourget recalls the same universally 
accepted name: “With what ardor, had he 
still lived, would not Willlam James, the 
glory of Harvard, have defended in our cause, 
at the side of President Eliot, the very prin- 
ciple of civilization! Ever since the violation 
of Beigian territory, this has been the real 
meaning of the present war. The question is 
whether, yes or no, a signature given must 
be respected.” 


Paul Deschanel, President of the Chamber 


of Deputies, who also visited America in 
youth, has for his conclusion: “Whatever 
may be the chances and changes of this 


struggle, one great historic truth will come 
from it for the New World as well as for the 
cid. It is that every threatening European 
hegemony finds rising up orainat it a coalition 
that will end by bringing it under.” 

Frédéric Masson, the voluminous and vol- 
ecanlc historian of Napoleon, chronicles the 
work of Time: “The seed which France of the 
Monarchy cast on the battlefields of America 
has risen; it has grown and ripened; it bursts 
the barns wherein it is garnered. It feeds 
the France of 1915." Two members of the 
French Academy, Haussonville and Ségur, 
and Charles le Goffic of Brittany, remember 
tLat their grandfathers had to do with our 
Revolution and Lafayette 

Finally, Adrien Mithouard, President of the 
Municipal Council of Paris—a proud title— 


always precious to us, yet never so much as 
| in this tragic hour when the most formidable 


appreciation of all Frenchmen; and it is 
greatly to the praise of our people: 
“The sympathies of the United States were 


of conflicts is tearing old Europe asunder. 
We are grateful for their manifold and gen- 
erous initiative, not only in its solacing of 
suffering and misery, but most of all in the 
witness it bears to our country and our cause. 
By their position the United States are dis- 
interested in the great quarrel of which we 
are a part; and they appear to us the very 
type of the impartial and incorruptible wit- 
ness. The fact that, in the crucible of their 
national unity, they have melted together ele- 
ments from most European nationalities in- 
creases further in our eyes the authority of 
their judgment. ... We shall not forget it.” 


The Breakdowrtot Inter'na- 
tiorialism 


A REVIVAL OF THE DISCIPLINARY VIRTUES AS 
THE REMEDY FOR IMPERIALISTIC EXPAN- 
SION. 





By IRVING BABBITT. 





PART II. 
V. . 


My meaning as to the need of a humanis- 
tic movement may perhaps become clearer 
if we pause for a moment to consider wheth- 
er the past offers any analogies to the cycle 
of expansion through which the world has 
been running since the eighteenth century. 
One period of the past in particular seems 
to me to offer interesting analogies with 
the present—analogies that must be used 
with infinite caution, and offer no secure 
basis, I need scarcely add, for prophecy. 
Greece in the fifth century before the Chris- 
tian era had more or less discarded its tra- 
ditional standards and was confronted as 
we are by the problem of finding something 
to take their place. Then as now the expan- 
sive instincts of the different states and of 
individuals in each state tended to run wild. 
There is a certain likeness between the pres-, 
ent war and the Peloponnesian War—both 
wars of commercial and imperialistic ex 
pansion. At the outbreak of the Pelopon 
nesian War Greece had achieved the highest 
civilization the world had yet seen; in some 
respects a higher civilization than it has 
seen since. The Peloponnesian War was an 
unpardonable crime against this civilization. 
The hope of the ancient world perished in 
a burst of megalomania. It was an immea- 
surable calamity that there was not at the 
critical moment enough moderation and cqm- 
mon-sense in Athens and Sparta to keep the 
two countries from armed conflict. We may 
hope that a like failure on the part of Eng- 
land and Germany may not prove similarly 
calamitous to modern civilization. In the 
Peloponnesian War the various Greek states 
exhausted one another to the ultimate ad- 
vantage of a comparatively uncivilized Pow- 


tries of Western Europe may exhaust oe 
another to the ultimate advantage of a com. 
paratively uncivilized Power—Russia. 


The period of expansion that followed the 
Persian wars was, like ours, filled with in. 
surgents against the past, with anti-tradition. 
alists, as one may say, who oscillated like ys 
between admiration for the strong man, the 
cult of sheer energy, and sympathy and com. 
passion for the weak. The Greeks were less 
intoxicated than we are with the futurs. But 
with the discrediting of what was tradition- 
ally fixed and stable and the failure to put 
anything in its place, there grew up among 
them, as there has grown up among us, an 
extraordinary restlessness. The wise men 
of that time, like the wise men of all times, 
were not partisans of restlessness, but of 
peace, poise, centrality. In spite, however, 
of the efforts of Socrates and Plato and oth- 
ers, the emancipated Greeks inclined more 
and more to change and novelty and motion. 
In the absence of futurists, they had plenty 
of vorticists, if I may give a wider appli- 
cation to the name assumed by a little group 
of English artists. “Whirl is king,” ex- 
claimed Aristophanes, “having driven out 
Zeus.” The worship of the god Whirl was 
indeed erected by some of the sophists into 
a philosophy. Here again we have a strict 
modern parallel in that high-priest of ver- 
tigo, Henri Bergson, who invites ws to 
escape from the artificial and become “real” 
by turning our backs on our intellects and 
diving into the everlasting flux. The sue- 
cess of Bergsonism and similar philosophies 
is only one of many indications that the 
world has been going at a dangerous pace, 
that it has been indulging, if I may be par- 
doned the metaphor, in spiritual joy-riding. 
Bergsonism, both in its origins and its 
practical implications, is closely allied with 
the doctrine of Nietzsche. Those, there 
fore, who accept Bergson and reject Nietasche 
are inconsistent; likewise, and for the 
same reason, those who accept Cramb and 
his posthumous book on Germany and Eng- 
land, and who reject Bernhardi. The vol- 
ume of Cramb, with its setting of Mashia- 
velli above Dante, with the passage I have 


spirit of Napoleon, with the almost incredi- 
ble final picture of the war-god Odin looking 
down with satisfaction on his favorite chil- 
dren, the English and Germans, engaged in 
mortal conflict, has the same unmistakable 
tang of barbarism as the volume of Bern- 
bardi. All these writers and thinkers are 
alike in their expansiveness, in their exalta- 
tion of vital impulse over vital control. The 
final drift of the modern world, if it follows 
such leaders, will be like that of the ancient 
Greek world, towards a decadent, or, if the 
reader prefers, an irrational imperialism. 
Lest I seem to be framing my philosophy 
with reference to recent events, I hope that 
I may be allowed to quote here a passage 
that I published in 1910: “Any one who 
makes a stand at present for a humane and 
vital concentration may, perhaps, with some- 
what less than the normal amount of illu 
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saving remnant; he may at least be sure 
that he belongs to an infinitesimal minority. 
What Matthew Arnold would call the ‘ele 
phantine main body’ seems more convinced 
than ever that man, to become perfect, has 
only to continue indefinitely the programme 
of the nineteenth century—that is, to engage 
in miscellaneous expansion and back it up 
if need be with noisy revolt against all the 
forms of the past. Any one who holds a dif- 
ferent view is set down at once as a mere 
laggard and reactionary. But the man who 
is urging humane concentration may rather 
regard himself as a pioneer and leader of a 
forlorn hope, whereas the true laggard— 
and a dangerous laggard at that—may turn 
out to be the apostle of everlasting expan- 
sion, the kind of man who may be defined 
as the nineteenth century that is unwill- 
ing to complete itself. For this kind of man 
is rendering inevitable a concentration that 
will not be humane, but of the military and 
imperialistic type peculiar to epochs of 
decadence. When the traditional checks and 
inhibitions finally disappear and élan vital 
gets under way on a grand scale, with no 
countervailing frein vital, the only law that 
can decide which nation or which individual 
is to expand vitally and unrestrained is the 
law of cunning or the law of force. Such 
is the inevitable upshot of a pure natural- 
ism. 

“The humanitarian will, of course, reply 
that all this expansion will be sufficiently 
tempered by an increase in altruism. Un- 
fortunately, the evidence is as yet rather 
scanty that the human nature of the future is 
going to differ so radically from the human 
nature of the past. To illustrate concretely, 
the growth of international good will does 
not seem to reassure the English entirely re 
garding the vital expansion of Germany.”* 


vi. 


It may well be that the present imperial- 
istie drift can be checked only by a quieter 
and saner view of life, only a recovery of 
the disciplinary virtues, the virtues of con- 
centration. The question remains on what 
basis the disciplinary viriues should rest if 
they are to be successfully rehabilitated. 
Doubtless many Athenians agreed with Aris- 
tophanes in glorifying the “good old times,” 
and so were for opposing to the progres- 
sives of their day a stolid toryism. A sim- 
ilar attitude is found among various groups 
of nationalists in France and other Euro- 
pean countries. Such a revival of the past 
is, I believe, impossible in France, and doubly 
impossible for us in America. The sugges- 
tion that we get back to Puritanism would be 
received with a smile even by the descen- 
dants of the Puritans. We are not, indeed, 
a nation a all in the sense that France is 
a nation. If the present type of internation- 
alism is unsound, it is of the utmost mo 
ment that we should discover the error and 
rectify it, for only by working out a truly 
international, that is, a truly human point of 
view, can we hope to attain a sufficient de- 
gree of national cohesion. 





*The New Laokoon, pp. 240, f. 
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How, then, does one become human? A 
full reply to this question is naturally beyond 
-he scope of an article. Denying as he does the 
“civil war in the cave,” the humanitarian, 
as I have already indicated in brief, would 
solve the problem simply by widening his 
sympathies or by devising machinery for so- 
cial “uplift.” Humanism, on the other hand, 
always implies faith in a special law fo 
human nature as opposed to the natural real 
It would have men impose on their ordi- 
nary selves the yoke of this human law— 
and so become moderate and sensible and de- 
cent. As to the best way of acquiring hu- 
manistic discipline under present circum- 
stances, we may still turn with profit to that 
permanent model of the critic and humanist, 
Socrates. Do not dream of an impossible re- 
turn to the past, Socrates said in substance. 
Do not, on the other hand, become a votary 
of the god Whirl. \Retain the disciplinary vir- 
tues, but put them on a positive and critical 
basis. Conduct thus founded is plainly some- 
thing higher than obedience to a mere set 
of traditional taboos. But that this putting 
of conduct on a positive and critical basis 
is not an altogether easy task we may infer 
from the fact that Greece failed to achieve it. 
As a whole, the Greeks chose to follow not 
their honest thinkers, but their demagogues 
and sophists, and so were swept, as the Ro 
mans were to be later, towards the abyss of 
a decadent imperialism. | 


The task of breaking with tgnvention— 
that is, with the organized common-sense of 
the community it. which one lives—is indeed 
formidable. One is justified in opposing to 
this common-sense not mere individual im- 
pulse, one’s private sense, but only, if I may 
so express myself, a commoner sense. The 
botemian retorts that, having got rid of 
convention, he does not propose to submit 
tue free play of his imagination to anything 
so philistine as common-sense. But the good 
sense which, according to Bossuet, is the 
master of human life is not mere philistine 
good sense, but the inspired and imagina- 
tive good sense that one actually finds in 
the great poets and the sages. The opposi- 
tion between imagination and common-sense 
is one of the most vicious assumptions of the 
modern movement. Granting, then, that the 
traditional distinctions between right and 
wrong can be discarded only in favor of stil) 
more valid distinctions, it follows that a 
right use of the critical spirit is supremely 
important in ages that have broken with the 
past like ours, or like the period of Greece 
with which I have been comparing it. Words 
worth warns us against the “false secondary 
power by which we multiply distinctions.” 
On the contrary, we must at a time like thir 
cherish that very power and multiply dis- 
tinctions, if we are to be saved from error. 
and even madness. {Right knowing does not 
always insure right doing, as Socrates seems 
to say, but it is surely an indispensable pre 
liminary; and no better aid has ever beer 
devised for right knowing, for putting con 
duct on a positive and critical basis, thar 
the Socratic art of experimental and induc 
tive definition. ) Now, as in the time of Soc 


rates, endless confusions are arising from 
the vague use of general terms. 
Vil. 

I myself have been trying in this article 
to discriminate Socratically, that is, prac 
tically and concretely, between two general 
terms that are often confounded—humanl- 
tapian and humanist.* On this distinction 

epends the definition of many other general 
terms; for example, of the term idealist, 
which is coming in popular usage to be 
synonymous with humanitarian. The hu 
manist would say that even the most 
sincere of our contemporary “idealists,” 
under cover of working a great good, the ele- 
vating of society, are in danger of working 
a still greater evil—the undermining, name- 
ly, of the individual's sense of responsibility 
and spiritual self-reliance. The “idealist,” 
for example, who succeeds in convincing a 
working-girl that her chastity depends on 
whether she receives six or eight dollars a 
week is encouraging her in so far to fall 
away from common sense and common de- 
cency. Often the term idealist, if scrutiniz- 
ed Socratically, would turn out to mean not 
much more than meddler or busybody or 
downright anarchist. A suffragette who 
pours acid into a letter-box or mutilates a 
masterpiece with a meat-cleaver is convinc- 
ed, whatever else she may be in doubt about, 
that she is an idealist. One of our college 
women who has taken to writing and agitat- 
ing yields as the precious fruit of her edu- 
cation the following: “An I. W. W. is an 
idealist; he is so far above ordinary smug 
humanity that it does not catch the vision 
that glorifies him.” At this rate, sensible 
and decent persons will hesitate more and 
more to admit that they have an “ideal” or 
“vision,” or even a “soul.” Unless a sound 
dialectic comes to the rescue, all the terms 
expressive of the higher values of human 
nature are in danger of being discredited. 
For instance, the word culture used to be 
avoided by many because it had about it just 
a suggestion of effeminacy. It is now being 
avoided because it has a savor of brutality. 
The need of an art of right defining in the 
case of a word that ranges in its practical 
implications from sweetness and light te 
42-centimetre Krupps should be evident. 

Take the word democracy itself. At the 
very sound of this word we are supposed to 
cease discriminating and fall into a state of 
vague emotional exaltation. Yet what is 
valuable in democracy can be saved only by 
the utmost keenness of discrimination. We 
are being told that a remedy for war will be 
found in more democracy. if by more de 
mocracy is meant a more radica) democracy, 
the obvious reply is that radical democracy 
has in the past proved to be anything but a 
peaceful form of government. It has been 
at least as prone to quarrel with its neigh- 
bors as any other form, and its citizens have 
been peculiarly prone to quarrel with each 
other. As a result of these civil convulsions 
most experiments in democracy, ancient, 





*Another misuse of the term humanist ts ite applica- 
on br the professional phil.eophers to euch enuthentic 
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medieval, and modern, have tenced by stages 


very familiar to the student wi history to 
pass over into imperialism. I have cited in- 
stances in this article. Ic fact, one of the 
best ways to oppose the triumph of militar- 
ism, in some form or other, is to fight de- 


term is often understood. 
A democracy that would get rid of all veto 
powers and take popular sovereignty to mean 
the immediate putting into effect of the shift- 
ing will of a numerical majority simply re- 
produces on a larger scale the case of the 
individual who would get rid of the veto 
power in his own breast and follow impulse; 
except that a state can afford even less than 
an individual to live impulsively. The whole 
experience of the world teaches that the 
only alternative to a government by law is 
a government by force. 


mocracy as the 


If we are, then, to arrest the imperialistic 
trend of our own democracy we must be 
law-abiding, and in order to be law-abiding 
under existing conditions we need, in the 
Secratic sense I have tried to define, to be 
critical. The surface showing, at any rate, 
would suggest the contrary: that we have 
remained uncritical and have at the same 
time neglected the critic in favor of his ex- 
act opposite, the muckraker; for, whereas 
the critic stimulates men to self-scrutiny, the 
muckraker, who is only the beautiful soul 
grown sour, turns them away from them- 
selves and encourages them to point an ac- 
cusing finger at nearly everybody else; he 
insinuates into their heads the notion that 
they are victims of a conspiracy, and so, like 
the Jacobin from whom he is descended, un- 
der cover of promoting brotherhood, engen- 
ders universal suspicion. With the help of 
the muckraker we are developing an almost 
preternatural nimbleness in dodging respon- 
sibility and shifting the burden on some oth- 
er individual or some other class of the com- 
munity. An unfriendly observer might say 
that the American programme is for men 
to live individually in a universe with the 
lid off, and at the same time gratify their 
‘idealiam” by multiplying enactments for 
the regulation of other people. We are thus 
eradually falling into a legalism more mon- 
atrous than that of the Jesuits. It is esti- 
mated that 62,014 laws were passed by our 
national and State Legislatures in the pe 
riod 1909-1914. Moreover, this multiplication 
of laws seems to have been attended by a 
decrease in the law-abiding spirit. For ex- 
ample, homicides have increased during 
the past twenty-five years at a rate out 
of all proportion to our increase in popu- 
lation. It would not be easy to give 
proof that Americans are cultivating their 
critical faculties at all, outside of the de 
mands of business. Statistics show that 
fewer books are published in this country 
in proportion to its population than in 
any other civilized country of the world, 
not excepting Russia, Spain, and Portugal. 
At the same time we are, more than any 
other people of the globe, readers of maga- 
zines and newspapers, most of them almost 
incredibly trashy. Measured by its success 
in establishing habits of sound reading and 


reflection, our whole educational system 
sometimes strikes one as an immense whir 
of machinery in the void. Here again the 
root of the difficulty may be that we have 
allowed ourselves to be lured away from the 
plain principles of common-sense by the hu- 
manitarians. 


VIIL. 

I am, however, expressing more discour- 
agement about the American situation than 
I really feel. In spite of the unfavorable 
indications I have mentioned, and others 
that might be mentioned, there is probably 
more chance of a genuine cosmopolitanism, 
that is, a genuinely human point of view, be- 
ing worked out in this country than in Eu- 
rope. The European drift towards an acrid 
and intolerant nationalism is likely to re- 
ceive fresh impetus from the present war, 
and the almost inexpiable hatreds it will 
leave behind it. If we succeed in working 
out the sounder type of internationalism that 
is the great desideratum of the time, I have 
tried to show that we shall have to rest it 
not on traditional, but on positive and crit- 
ical, foundations, and that this will involve 
in turn a choice between the two methods of 
becoming human proposed by the humani- 
tarian and the humanist, a choice so mo 
mentous that it may determine our whole 
destiny. The divergence is radical between 
those who tell us that our prime concern 
should be to raise the general level of so- 
ciety by philanthropic endeavor and those 
who tell us that we should make sure first 
that our society has leaders who have im- 
posed upon their impulses the yoke of the 
human law, and so have become moderate 
and sensible and decent. { In the last analy- 
is, what a man owes to society is not his 
hilanthropy, but a good example; and he 
can set this example only by practicing the 
virtues in due proportion, and not, like many 
of our rich men, trying to make ten per cent. 
of the virtues serve as a substitute for the 
other ninety. Christianity, before its pres- 
ent humanitarian perversion, showed the 
force of a right example in solving the prob 
lem that now concerns us, in promoting 
peace. “My peace I give unto you.” Hu- 
manism is at one with religion in asserting 
that a doctrine that professes peace must 
show its efficacy, first of all, by establishing 
peace in the breast of the individual. To 
suppose that men who are filled individually 
with every manner of restlessness, madden- 
ed by the lust of power and speed, votaries 
of the god Whirl, will live at peace either 
with themselves with others, is the vain- 
est of chimeras. \Whatever degree of peace 
is ever achieved in international relations 
in particular will be due to the fact that the 
responsible leaders in the countries con- 
cerned are not mere imperialistic expansion- 
ists, but, whether as a result of religious or 
humanistic discipline, have submitted vital 
impulse to a no less vital control; there will 
then be hope that they may get within hall- 
ing distance of one another, even hope that 
they may subordinate to some extent the 
private interests of their respective states 
to the larger interests of civilization. ) 
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At the dispersal of the Browning Collec- 
tions in the regrettable sale of May, 1913, 
twelve new poems of Robert Browning were 
unearthed. To this nucleus, seventeen poems 
of recent discovery and dispersed publica- 
tion have been added, and six “new” poems 
of questionable newness by Mrs. Browning 
complete the tale of verse. Append a few 
deferential but searching criticisms of Miss 
Barrett on parts of Browning’s technique, a 
handful of explanations from his own pen, 
a preface of unnecessary length from the 
eccentric pen of Sir Frederick Kenyon, and 
plenty of technical head-notes which seem to 
shake out upon the printed page the dust 
heaped by time upon the manuscripts, and 
the evocation of a volume is complete. 


Such a volume has no doubt specifiable 
uses. Those who find the outgivings of the 
author of “The Ring and the Book’’ too 
parsimonious may replenish their collections 
with twenty-seven poems of real or approx!- 
mate novelty. Some of these have undoubt- 
ed merit, notably the unfinished “A®schylus’ 
Soliloquy,” a poem of that serenely vital 
class which suits Browning’s genius so much 
better than his reproduction in verse of the 
symptoms of St. Vitus’s dance. Readers whose 
position is on the door-mat—if not actually 
at the keyhole—of celebrities will find en- 
tertainment in Browning’s unbendings and 
in Mrs. Browning's “Epistle to a Canary” 
and apostrophe to Robert Lytton. “Leila” 
and the “Enchantress” may suggest to stu- 
dents the Byronic and Shelleyan tincture of 
the, as it would seem, protracted adolescence 
of Mrs. Browning. - The prose, also, has its 
uses. rm 

This list of merits, however, cannot rec 
oncile me to the publication of this make- 
shift and nondescript volume. The silent 
inclusion of the better material in later 
editions of the “Works” would have met 
every scholarly and esthetic need, and the 
silent exclusion of the fooleries and drol- 
leries would have bespoken a truer rever- 
ence than this meticulous hoarding of the 
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parings of the deity’s finger-nails. Here, for 


instance, is an exhibition of rhymestership: 
Hang your kickshaws and your made-dishes 
Give me bread and cheese and radishes— 
Even stalish bread and baddish cheese. 


The insertion of these grotesqueries can be 
justified only on a principle which would 
permit or prescribe the publication of every 
scrap of writing which the nonage or the 
dotage or the clownage of a great writer 
may have chosen to bring forth. Now a 
principle is self-condemned when its thor- 
ough application to extended material would 
be obviously insupportable. Apart from pri- 
vate letters, which constitute a separate 
category, I see no rational middle ground 
between printing everything discoverable 
and printing nothing which the author did 
not will to publish. There is the judicious 
friend, to be sure, but behind him looms 
the injudicious friend who receives the dis- 
carded manuscript and reverses the cautious 
decision. 

“Songs from the Clay” may be classified 
as subtly infantine. The cooings of Blake, 
of which these verses occasionally remind 
us, never struck me as his happiest en- 
deavors, and the labored simplicity of Mr. 
Stephens calls to mind that “cottage with a 
double coach-house” which provoked the sar- 
casm of Coleridge. There are happy prom- 
ises, lovely beginnings, captivating termi- 
nations, but there is no assured and stable 
merit; the charm hovers without alighting. 
There is hardly a proper name in the book, 
and the fact is indicative of something 
floating and anchorless, vagabond and for- 
tuitous, in the intellectual tissue of the 
volume. Mr. Stephens, moreover, has an 
imperial disdain for grammar, and almost 
favors cacophony. He writes: 

But I didn’t listen to him, 
For he didn’t sing to me. 


He is happiest, on the whole, in his descrip- 
tions of landscape, in which he abandons 
his childish treble and adds to precision of 
touch a dreamy undernote of romantic 
melancholy: 
The drowsy sun trod slowly to his rest; 
He gathered all his dusty gold again 
Away with him; 
He only left a dim 

Red color on the sky, a ruddy stain, 

Scarce to be seen upon the quiet west. 
So evening came, and darkness, and the sound 
Of moving feet upon the whispering ground. 
I think Mr. Binns was tactically ill-advised 
when he appended a didactic prose thesis to 
a series of poems whose fault was an over- 
charge of didacticism. It is one thing to 
taste the salt of philosophy or ethics in a 
draught from Castaly, and quite another to 
feel one’s spoon grate against the saline 
incrustations in the bottom of the glass. His 
philosophy, though elevated and largely con- 
vincing, is bloodless to a degree that discon- 
certs us in a man whose constitution seems 
the reverse of anemic. In Mr. Binns’s 
poetical horticulture good seeds are depos- 
ited in good soil, but one has a sense that 
the planting is belated. The fruits do not 
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mature normally and evenly; the apple is 
half ripe, half raw. He has a fine seven- 
teenth-century raciness in the “Scolding 
Squirrel,” and the wildwood is half elfish, 
half sacramental, in the intimately sugges- 
tive “Beechwood in March.” His mainstay, 
however, is the sonnet, ubiquitous in his 
work, often sadly botched, but sometimes 
expressing weighty thought in that prehen- 
sile, elastic prosody which our own day 
stamps upon this form of verse. I quote 
from “Ultimate Act”: 
[ had rather cut man's purpose deeper than 
Achieving it be crowned a conqueror: 
To will divinely is to accomplish more 
Than a mere deed: it fills anew the wan 
Aspect of life with blood; it draws upon 
Sources beyond the common reach and lore 
Of mortals, to replenish at its core 
The God-impassioned energy of man. 
And herewith all the worlds of deed and thought 
Quicken again with meaning—pulse and thrill 
With Deity—that had forgot His touch. 
There is not any act avails so much 
As this invisible wedding of the will 
With Life—yea, though it seem to accomplish 
naught. 


The absence of rhyme in Mr. Holley’s post- 
impressionist “Creation” transforms the 
verse into pulp, and the substance is corre- 
spondingly floating and formless; it is emo 
tion in its solitude and its nakedness, de- 
tached from event, circumstance, sometimes 
almost from a sentient ego. In classic poetry 
we have the bare, sharply defined planet; 
in romantic verse the planet is embosomed 
in an atmosphere which it has evolved and 
emitted; in post-impressionism the atmo- 
sphere has dissolved the planet. Mr. Holley’s 
facile and lapsing verse shows finish of a 
kind, and he is sometimes happy in his 
analogies. He appears to advantage in the 
following: 

I drain it, then, 

Wine o’ the sun, sun-bright, 

And give it fuller life within my blood, 
A conscious life of richer thought and joy 
And yet— 

That, too, will perish soon like withered leaves 
Athirst for an ultimate sun 

Upon the soul's horizon. 

Come down, O God, even to me, 

And drain my being as I drank the grape, 
That I, this moment's perfect thing, 

Live so forever. 


The “Critical Opinions” at the back of Mr. 
Markham’s “Shoes of Happiness” might well 
intimidate the skeptical or adverse critics. 
It is no vulgar journalist who has counter- 
signed his passports to fame, if not to im- 
mortality: it is William James, it is E. C. 
Stedman, it is W. D. Howells. A man so 
fortunate in his endorsements can afford to 
smile at the plain declaration of a humble 
reviewer that he has found very little in 
this volume of poems to deserve the atten- 
tion of serious readers. The signs of an 
upright and generous spirit are manifold; 
but the literary values are few, and reside 
chiefly in certain happily conceived and ef- 
fectively condensed religious comparisons. 
“Anchored to the Infinite” is perhaps the 
most notable example. 


TOT 

Mr. Bangs’s verses on the opening of the 
Temple of Brotherhood in Boston are cor- 
rectly described in the title “A Quest for 
Song” (the italics are mine). It is only just 
to add that there are even better things than 
poetical skill—patriotism, for instance, and 
human brotherly feeling—for which Mr. 
Bangs has no occasion to search. 

In her translations from Catullus, Mary 
Stewart has happily illustrated the theory 
of free, sympathetic, genuinely poetical re- 
production which she has explained and de- 
fended in a valuable preface. 

Mr. Johnson's “Rhymes of Little Folk” 
excels most of its class in the absence of the 
<ide-glance at adults which qualifies the sin- 
cerity and limits the success of many at- 
tempts to make children real to children. 
There is nothing squint-eyed or round-eyed 
or deep-eyed in Mr. Johnson's wholesome lit- 
tle realists. They are greedy and peppery 
and bullying like their elders, but every- 
thing is excused by the obviously exploratory 
function it subserves in the conduct of that 
long reconnaissance called childhood. 

O. W. Frirxins. 
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MR. SPEAKER. 





If there is one man in the United States 
who, at the bottom of his heart, believes 
that he knows what moved Bryan to resign, 
it is probably Champ Clark, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives; and, if he were 
to give tongue frankly to his faith, it would 
explain the incident as grounded in a hope 
of breaking down Wilson. It would be as easy 
to picture Carrie Nation signing a _ testi- 
monial for a whiskey advertisement as to 
conceive of Clark giving Bryan public credit 
for sincerity. This was not always so. Re- 
fore their collision at the Baltimore Con- 
vention of 1912, Bryan had no warmer friend. 
But Clark is as good a hater as he is a 
politician, if this is not putting it too mildly. 
It is not so much what a man does that 
turns Clark against him, as the way he does 
it; and, though he cannot be accused of en- 
thusiasm for Wilson, he bears no individual 
grudge against the President, and may be 
trusted to deal generously with the larger 
policies of the Administration, as in the case 
of the Shipping bill, where he held his nose 
with one hand while beating the drum for 
recruits with the other. For Bryan, how- 
ever, his hostility is unmeasured, and will 
last until the Judgment Day. 

He used to like and admire Theodore 
Roosevelt, in spite of their partisan differ- 
ences, pronouncing him a strong man with 
mistaken opinions; but when he heard a 
younger member of the ex-President’s family 
quoted at Baltimore as saying that “Father 
is praying for Clark,” he resented the im- 
plication, so that thenceforward the strong 
man became a “mountebank,” to be relegated 
to the same limbo of contempt with the 
“pestiferous” Mann and the “lunatic” Hob- 
son. The late Thomas B. Reed, on the other 
hand, still remains one of his heroes, in the 
same spirit in which the memory of a saint 
who really deserves canonization commands 





the reverence of the open-minded Protestant. 
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Clark can hardly be classed among the 
leaders of his party, though unquestionably 
most notable figureheads. He 
might almost be considered a survival from 
that old-fashioned school of Democrats typi- 
fied in the public affairs of the East by Hora- 
tio Seymour and of the Middle West by 
Thomas A. Hendricks. There are Missourians 
voting for Clark long after 
he is dead, and the more you study him the 
easier it is to understand his popularity 
among his neighbors. His personality as a 
waole is distinctly pleasant, with not very 
much dignity and no elegance whatever. His 
smooth-shaven face is round and expansive, 
with certain elements of reserved strength, 
like the characteristic “portrait of a states- 
man” in the early seventies; bland of ex- 
pression when the fires of anger are not 
kindled behind it, and equipped with features 
abounding in gentle curves. His hair is as 
indeterminate as Jefferson's after it had be- 
gun to turn with years. I suppose his eyes 
would be classified as gray, though they do 
not make such an impression upon the ob- 
server as would stamp any of their qualities 
upon the memory. His powerful but loosely 
articulated frame takes a half-indolent swing 
as he walks, so that the utter stranger would 
feel no hesitancy in approaching him. 


The same atmosphere pervades his speech, 
which has the quaint inflections and slurring 
enunciation that give point to the homeliest 
iMustrative anecdote he uses on the hustings, 
and make him a favorite as an orator at 
general gatherings. His unusual mode of 
speaking to or of an adversary occasionally 
has transgressed the parliamentary canons, 
as when, years ago, he warned Mr. Boutelle, 
of Maine, one of his peskiest interrupters in 
a House debate, to “keep his mouth shut.” 
Anon, it goes down in history embalmed in 
an epigram like his response to some Re- 
publican’s allusion to President McKinley as 
the “advance agent of prosperity”: “That 
advance agent has got so far ahead of his 
show as to be useless further for advertis- 
Ing purposes.” 

It is amusing to note one coincidence in 
the careers of Clark and the Speaker he was 
elected to supplant which seems to put them 
equally in the insurgent category. “Uncle 
Joe” Cannon began life as a Quaker, and was 
solemnly read out of that communion be- 
cause he insisted on marrying a girl of an- 
other; Clark was brought up in the Camp- 
bellite congregation, and was expelled for 
dancing, in disregard of an admonition from 
the elders. Cannon had a fight on his hands 
es a consequence of his dereliction, and car- 
ried it through; but Clark circumvented his 


one of its 


who will go on 


jrate elders by strategy, refusing to confess 
that he had done anything wicked, yet at- 
tending the next meeting end standing up 
when the minister called for those sinners 


who desired to join the church. He knew 
that they could not afford to turn the cold 
shoulder to an applicant for the means of 
grace; so back he went In spite of his sinful 
filng 

The name “Champ,” which excites so many 
the uninitiated, has proved a 


inquiries from 


great political asset for Clark. Like most 
of the good things of life he éenjoys, he gave 
it to himseelf His parents christened him 
James Beauchamp Clark; but In the back 
country Beauchamp was too much of a 


Clark, as his associates 
him, was not distinctive 
with ambitions So he 
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enough for a lad 
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chopped off the first half of his four-syllabled 


name, and as Champ he was admitted to the 
bar, married, and took office. Once in a 
while somebody who thinks to curry favor 
with him by a resort to the ornamentals re- 
suscitates the “James Beau” in addressing 
him, and then the air turns blue. “One of 
the first things I learned as a law student,” 
says the Speaker, “was that a man has as 
good a right to change his name as to have 
his hair cut!” VIBILLARD. 
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Owlglass is his English name. But its Low 
German original is familiar enough to read- 
ers of Ben Jonson. Face, that consummate 
sharper and accomplice of Jonson's Alchemist, 
is introduced to their credulous victim, Sir 
Epicure Mammon, under the name of Ulen- 
spiegel. “Jonson,” says Professor Herford, 
“was the most finished adept of all his con- 
temporaries in the irony of dramatic nomen- 
clature, and he has given no better proof of 
it than in making one of the most cautious 
and crafty charlatans in literature conceal 
his identity from his most credulous victim 
under the name of a world-famous rogue.” 

A rogue he was, and one of the coarsest 
that ever lived. Practical jokes were his 
forte, and simple citizens, tradespeople, and 
craftsmen were his dupes. He had not that 
reclaiming trait of the medizval robber-knight 
who never chose his victims among the 
women and the poor. He brutalized unsus- 
pecting landladies, and had his joke with 
blind pilgrims and with the helpless sick in 
hospital. 

But the miracle which Subtle the Alchemist 
could not perform on the base metal of Sir 
Epicure Mammon, literature has worked for 
Ulenspiegel: it has turned the base alloy of 
his chapbook life to pure gold of fiction. The 
rogue’s wanderings far beyond the bounds of 
his Low-Saxon home were equalled by those 
of his printed story: Holland, Flanders, 
France, and England retold his merry jests, 
and in Flanders it was that Ulenspiegel the 
rogue was transformed into Ulenspiegel the 
hero 

In 1867 “herles de Coster published “The 
Legend of ()icnsplegel and Lamme Goedzak,” 
illustrated by nineteen contemporary Belgian 
artists. In this powerful work the Low-Saxon 
fool appears as the personification of the 
Flemish mind, the “Volksseele.” Ever young 
and immortal, he goes through the world and 
never has a fixed abode. He is peasant, noble- 
man, artist, sculptor, all in one. As such he 
wanders through the fields and along the 
roadside, praising the good and the beautiful 
and laughing and mocking at what is foolish 
and wrong. Klaas and Soetkin, his parents, 
are the courage of the brave toilers of Flan- 
his sweetheart Nele is the heart, and 
Lamme Goedzak, the Sancho Panza of this 
Flemish Quixote, is the embodiment of the 
Fieming’s appetite and joie de vivre. The al- 
legory is no encumbrance to the tale. For 
the narrative, written in an impassioned style, 
historic realism. This son of 


ders; 


is vivid with 
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Flanders, this Flanders incarnate, is to tes: 
his unconquerable spirit in the struggle 
against tyranny over body and soul, the 
tyranny of the Spanish rule and the Roman 
Catholic Church. For de Coster’s book is q 
pageant of those days which, up to a year 
ago, were reckoned to be the most terrible 
of Flemish history: the revolt of Flanders 
against Spain quelled a blood by the Duke 
of Alva. This tyranny, which finds its grea: 
antagonist in Ulenspiegel, is allegorized ip 
the person of King Philip II of Spain, ang 
the contrast between the two clashing nation- 
alities, Spanish and Flemish, is cleverly drawn 
in the parallel life stories of Philip, the morose 
and cruel fanatic, and Ulenspiegel, the free. 
dom-loving wanderer of the fields. The King 
sends his tax-gatherers and his inquisitors to 
the wealthy Flemings; requisition, extortion, 
confiscation impoverish the land; the rack 
and the gallows decimate the people. Klaas, 
the brave worker of Flanders, is burnt at 
the stake, and Ulenspiegel gathers his father’s 
ashes and carries them in a little bag on 
his chest. “The ashes of Klaas beat at my 
heart”; those words are ever on his lips to 
stir him to action. He becomes an agent of 
that glorious Prince William of Orange, and 
wanders from town to town, in various dis- 
guises, sometimes playing the pranks of his 
former Low-Saxon self, but never relinquish- 
ing his task: to stir up his people to revolt 
against the tyrant. And when the great war 
begins at sea, he joins the fleet of the Gueux. 
In Motley’s history of this period it is recorded 
how Flanders, less fortunate than her sisters 
in the north, the seven United Provinces, was 
struck down by the oppressor and had again 
to bend under his yoke. Ulenspiegel, the 
spirit of Flanders, however, is not to be van- 
quished. He is safe in Zeeland, where the 
Spaniard has lost footing. When one day the 
village priest and the verger find him fast 
asleep by the side of the road, with Nele, 
who fears he is dead, weeping over his body, 
they bury him and read the prayers of the 
dead over his grave. But suddenly the fresh- 
filled grave is shaken and Ulenspiegel risen 
from the dead is heard saying: 

“Would you bury Ulenspiegel the spirit 
and Nele the heart of Flanders? No, Flanders 
may sleep but will never die. Come, Nele.” 
And he went with her and sang his song, but 
no one knows where he will sing his last. 

This apotheosis of Flanders was written 
in French. De Coster, the great lover of the 
Flemish genius, does not seem to have known 
his native language well enough to write in 
it. He was born at Munich, on August 20, 
1827, where his father was intendant to Count 
Charles Mercy d’Argenteau, Archbishop of 
Tyrus, who was his godfather. The Arch- 
bishop’s palace was the child's first home, 
until his father left Munich for Brussels. It 
was there that he received his education. He 
disappointed his people by refusing to take 
holy orders. A literary career was what he 
sought. He left the University without a 
doctor’s degree and took up journalism. The 
Archbishop's ward had, by this time, grown 
a confirmed freethinker, hating all spiritual 


control. In 1856 he gave “Les fréres de la 
bonne trogne,” a Brabant legend; in 1857 
“Légendes Flamandes et Wallonnes”; in 


1861 “Contes Brabancgnnes.” The year 1867, 
in which “Ulenspiegel” appeared, was the cul- 
minating point of his career. But the success 
of his pen did not bring him affluence. He 
struggied against poverty, and when, ten 
vears before his death, he received a Govern- 
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ment appointment, his creditors seized his 
salary, and he died their prey on May 7, 1879. 

But, like Ulenspiegel, he may sleep, but 
ne will never die. His greatest work has 
received a new and awful meaning since his 
immortal hero has again to face oppression 
and destruction. A German publisher has 
een struck by the applicability of the story 
to recent events, and has brought out a 
wanslation which is advertised on the cover 
in the following terms: 

“Diese Meisterschépfung aus wiedergewon- 
nenen deutschen Landen ist durch die Erober- 
ung Belgiens das Buch der Gegenwart ge- 
worden. Eines jener Biicher wie sie einem 
Menschen, einem Lande nur einmal geschenkt 
werden.” 

Poor Charles de Coster. How sadly you are 
misunderstood by these conquerors of re- 
caimed German lands. But Ulenspiegel lives, 
and the ashes of Klaas beat on his heart. 
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THE QUESTION OF GERMANY’'S CUR- 


RENCY. 


To THe Epiror or THe NATION: 


Sm: I have read with considerable interest 
the article in your last issue with regard to 
the question whether depreciation of the Ger- 
man currency is indicated by the abnormally 
low exchange rate. It seems to me that your 
writer has not brought forward any argu- 
ment to sustain his view that the low ex- 
change rate does indicate depreciation; the 
facts which he cites do not show any neces- 
sary connection, as the value of a nation’s 
currency is dependent on one thing, the mar- 
ket value of exchange on another. 


The German Government has wisely taken 
effective steps to discourage exporting of gold 
and dealing in gold as a commodity. This will 
insure that Germany’s supply of gold will be 
maintained without danger of speculative ap- 
preciation of its value, which would lead to 
inevitable drafts on the Government’s gold 
supply. Prohibiting speculation will permit 
gold to move easily in normal channels and 
will make it easier for the Government to 
control its own supply. It is very easy to see 
that these conditions will tend to prevent de- 
preciation of the currency, because the cur- 
rency is a promise to pay in gold; with a 
known and stable supply of gold always with- 
in easy reach, there must result confidence in 
the Government’s promise to pay in gold. 
All students of finance must commend the 
farsighted statesmanship which has so simply 
and effectively solved a problem which other 
Governments have allowed to go unsolved 
with disastrous results. 


All of the foregoing has no connection with 
exchange or exchange rates necessarily. The 
depreciation of the currency would not itself 
affect the exchange rate either one way or 
the other. The prohibition of the export of 
gold could operate to lower the exchange rate, 
but not because of any connection with the 
Imperial currency. The exchange rate on 
Germany is fixed by persons outside of Ger- 
many who deal in debts due from German 
business houses and banks. In other words, 
dealing in exchange is dealing in demand lia- 
bilities of individuals or corporations that are 
merely domiciled in Germany; the Govern- 
ment itself is not in any way concerned; in- 








deed, the debts may be due from those who 
are not even citizens of the Empire. A bank 
in America can sell exchange on Germany 
provided it holds a claim against some bank 
or business house there. Supposing that the 
bank holds such a claim, its next desire may 
be to convert the claim into American cash. 
The price which it asks will be dependent en- 
tirely upon its eagerness to procure the cash. 
The bank's market for disposing of this claim 
will be those business houses which owe bills 
due to German merchants. The bank will be 
aware that the only German money it could 
use directly would be gold, and that there is 
no possibility of obtaining that. The general 
feeling of American banks is apt to be, there- 
fore, that the chances of prompt conversion 
of their claims into cash are not good, and 
this same opinion will be held by American 
firms which have sold goods on credit to Ger- 
man houses. 

Exchange thus is seen to be purely a mat- 
ter of bargain and sale, and is subject to the 
laws of supply and demand. It must, of 
course, be understood that German gold may 
reach the American bank without being ex- 
ported from Germany. Before the war start- 
ed, the German merchants had built up a 
vast trade all over the world, South America, 
Africa, and the neutral countries of Europe. 
These credits can, therefore, be drawn against 
in favor of American banks. All of these fac- 
tors have been taken into account in fixing 
the present price of exchange. It is quite 
evident, however, that Germany is not now a 
large exporter, and that her power to pro- 
duce her own necessities is decreasing, neces- 
sitating larger imports. 

In time these imports must exceed the ex- 
ports. With her credits abroad wiped out, 
and with expenses exceeding receipts, the 
time must approach when the German mer- 
chants will be unable to pay for what they 
buy from us, because they must either pay 
in gold or draw against their customers in 
favor of their creditors. In such a situation, 
should it arise, there would be a large supply 
of German exchange with no demand except 
a speculative one. Of course, upon restoration 
of normal conditions, the exchange bought 
at $1, say, would rise to 95, and the specula- 
tor would reap a profit. 

Such a condition exists now in the English 
exchange market. It is possible to buy ster- 
ling exchange at $4.81 and obtain gold pounds 
worth in America $4.8665, and some money 
has been made by such speculation. The dif- 
ficulty and risk of actually getting the gold 
from England to America, however, does not 
make the small margin especially attractive. 
The margin on German exchange, however, 
is unusually large, and indications certainly 
point to a still lower level, though the specu- 
lative feature may tend to keep it up. 

J. H. M. 


Washington, April 23. 


[We suggest that our correspondent read 
the article again. To answer his conten- 
tions in detail, it would be necessary to re- 
print it. One or two assumptions in the 
above letter require notice, however, be- 
cause of the singular confusion of economic 
ideas which they reflect. If prohibition of 
gold export, or of a premium on gold, is 
something which “all students of finance 
must commend,” because it will “insure that 
Germany’s supply of gold will be maintain- 





ed” without “speculative appreciation of its 
value,” then the financing of the aasignats 
by the French National Assembly in 1793 
must have been the perfection of financial 
statesmanship. If depreciation of the cur- 
rency does not “affect the exchange rate 
either one way or the other,” then the cen- 
clusions of the classic “Bullion Report” on 
the British foreign exchanges in 1809 is a 
tissue of absurdities. If the German Gov- 
ernment’s policy is designed to “permit gold 
to move easily in normal channels,” it is odd 
that the recent printed circular of the Ber- 
lin Ministry of the Interior to the citizens 
of Germany should have declared that “the 
gold belongs to the Reichsbank,” and that 
“every citizen should change his gold into 
paper”—redemption of that paper in gold 
having been suspended. Mr. Andrew D. 
White, in his careful historical monograph 
on “Fiat Money Inflation in France,” re- 
marks of the very similar chapter of events 
and arguments at Paris, in 1791, that “the 
most curious thing evolved out of all this 
chaos was a new system of political econ- 
omy.”—Ep. Tur NartIon.] 


WILLIAM ROBERT WARE. 


To THE Eprtor or THe NATION: 

Sir: To Prof. William Robert Ware, who 
died at his home in Milton, Mass., on Wed- 
nesday, June 9, in his eighty-fourth year, 
the profession of architecture in the United 
States owes an incalculable debt, which those 
who have grown gray in the practice appre- 
ciate as the younger generation of architects 
cannot. For the older men among us have 
memories reaching back to a time when our 
art and our profession were struggling for 
public recognition under conditions incon- 
ceivable to our younger colleagues; and 
we know how fundamental and how far- 
reaching in its influence was the part played 
by Professor Ware in lifting architecture out 
of the slough and setting it upon the road 
of intellectual and artistic progress. 

He was the organizer of the first American 
school of architecture—that of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology in 1866—and 
later of the school of Columbia University 
(1881), and was for thirty-nine years the 
most conspicuous and widely known of all 
educators in this field. He was one of the 
first and most persistent agitators for the 
reform of architectural competitions, and 
conducted, or was adviser for, a greater num- 
ber of these than any other architect, es- 
pecially during the period 1880-1900. In these 
labors he contributed not only to the reform 
of the procedure and conduct of competi- 
tions, but also to the education of architects 
and public alike in those ethical-professional 
principles the disregard of which has given 
rise to so many notorious scandals. On one 
or two occasicns his open-hearted trust in 
the fundamental honesty of mankind was 
imposed upon, to his infinite surprise and 
grief; but in general he was eminently suc- 
cessful, and it ie safe to say that it was he 
who laid the foundations on which the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects has built up its 
efficient regulation of competition-practice 
Called upon repeatedly as consultant in im- 
portant architectural enterprises, he always 
exerted his influence for the support and 
enhancement of the highest standards, while 
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his extensive correspondence with an extra- 
ordinarily wide circle of acquaintances among 
architects provided another channel, invisible 
to the public, for the exertion and extension 
of this influence. Professor Ware was one 
of the earliest members of the Institute of 
Architects, which he joined as Associate in 
1859, becoming a Fellow in 1864, and through 
this connection, as well as through the two 
whools of which he was the organizer and 
head, he came to know nearly every noted 
architect in the country. 


In the actual work of architectural design 
and practice, his contribution was secondary 
to his educational and personal activities; one 
instinctively thinks first, in this field, of such 
names as Richard M. Hunt, H. H. Richardson, 
and Charles F. McKim, who exerted a tre- 
mendous influence on the progress of archi- 
tectural design in America directly through 
their works and offices. Most of Professor 
Ware's work as a designer, in partnership 
with the late Henry Van Brunt, was done be- 
tween 1865 and 1880, before the mcdern move- 
ment in American architecture was fully 
under way. It was as an educator that his 
greatest work was accomplished. To him, 
more than to any other man, are due the 
form and direction which the professional 
training of architects has taken in this coun- 
try. This is not to disparage the labors and 
influence of other great teachers and agen- 
cles; but Professor Ware was the pioneer, 
and first at the great school in Boston from 
1866 to 1880, and then at Columbia from 
1881 to 1903, he organized schools, framed 
curricula, and formulated , inciples and 
ideals which, in whole or in part, in essence 
or in detail, have afforded models which 
nearly all other American schools have been 
giad to follow. 


In all these labors he stood always for the 
highest standards of liberal education, be- 
lieving that the architect should be trained 
to think as well as to draw, to design with 


the mind as well as with eye and hand, to 
have ideas as well as express them; to be 
acquainted with the great monuments, ideals, 


and men of the past and the forces and move- 
ments which produced them, as well as with 
the latest products of the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts. He was a sturdy believer in American 
architecture as destined to stand on its own 
feet and follow its own path, assimilating 
without servile imitation what was best in 
modern European ideas, as well as in the 
great historic past of the art. He himself 
represented the fine flower of New England 
culture; he was the son of a distinguished 
Unitarian was educated at Harvard 
(College and Lawrence Sclentific School), 
studied his profession under Richard M. 
Hunt, travelled extensively, was long a mem- 
ber and the active secretary of the Archmo- 
logical Institute of America, was an omnivor- 
ous reader, and an intellectual inspiration 
to all who came in contact with him. 

To the great host of his former pupils and 
associates Professor Ware's memory will un- 
chiefly precious by reason of 
this broadly sympathetic personality. He 
was less a pedagogue than an inspirer of 
men. His lectures were often rambling and 
discursive; they were never reduced to writ- 
ing and followed no carefully prepared syl- 
labus. But they were full of suggestion, 
mind-openers, breaking windows, as it were, 
in the walls of his subject. through which 
the student glimpsed other and wider fields 
of knowledge. Philosophy, ethics, religion, 


divine, 


doubtedly be 











literature, history, educational theory, in 
these and many other subjects he awakened 
new interest, and many a student has him 
to thank for revealing a world about him to 
whose beauty and majesty he would other- 
wise have been blind while treading the hum- 
drum path of professional routine. 

Professor Ware was never married. The 
great stores of affection of his tender and 
unselfish heart found their outlet in friend- 
ships of a peculiarly warm and devoted char- 
acter, not only with men of his own gen- 
eration, but also with young men, whether 
his pupils or junior associates, to whom he 
was a father, a brother, a counsellor, a com- 
forter, and a welcome companion. To all 
this host his death has come as a personal 
affliction, an irreparable loss. It is not likely 
that there will ever arise another to occupy 
a position precisely like his, to do a work 
like his, or to leave behind him in the pro- 
fession a memory so fragrant, or the record 
of a life and career endeared to so many as 
the record and memory of this strong but 
most gentle, pure, and lovable personality. 

A. D. F. HaMuin. 

Columbia University, June 16. 





JAMES GALLATIN. 


To THe EprTor or Tue Nation: 

Sm: Your issue of April 15 has been brought 
to my notice, containing a review of “A Great 
Peace Maker.” 

James Gallatin, the “Diarist,” acted as his 
father’s secretary from the age of sixteen 
for eleven years. He returned to America 
with his parents, and lived with them until 
their death in 1849. His mother died in May 
and his father in August of that year. Im- 
mediately on his return to America in 1827 
he embraced a business career, and at his 
father’s death succeeded him as president of 
the Gallatin National Bank, New York. This 
post he held until the early sixties. He re- 
turned abroad in 1865 to undertake the bring- 
ing up and education of my brother and my- 
self—the children of his only son who died 
in Geneva in 1859. 

He was never an idle man, but did his duty 
and was loved and esteemed by all. 

In justice to his memory, I beg you will 
publish this letter. 

CouNT DE GALLATIN. 


London, May 31. 


[The reviewer of “A Great Peace Maker” 
writes that he was careful to make inquiries 
as to whether this James Gallatin, author 
of the diary, was identical with the New 
York banker of the same name who was 
prominext at the beginning of the Civil 
War. From two sources which he took to be 
authoritative, he was informed that the 
banker and the author must be different 
persons. We regret that the review failed 
to pay tribute to the usefulness of James 
Gallatin’s later career.—Ep, THe NATIon.] 





“LORD” COKE. 


To tue Eprror or Tie NATION: 

Sm: It is by no means necessary to apolo- 
wize for the inadvertence of referring to 
“Lord” Coke. If Coke never became a lord, 
as Mr. Calkins says, he became at all events 








a lord chief justice, and you are not the first 





to slip by easy transition from Lord Chict 
Justice Coke to Lord Coke. 

I have before me an old book of “Remj. 
niscences,” by Charles Butler, an eminent 
real-property lawyer of the latter end of 
the eighteenth century, and a cultivated man 
of letters as well. In a chapter on Lord 
Mansfield the reminiscent says: 

“In a conversation, which he permitted a 
student to have with him, he expressed him. 
self in terms of great esteem for Littleton: 
but spoke of Lord Coke, particularly of ‘his 
attempting to give a reason for everything’ 
(this was his phrase) with disrespect.” 

Again, in another chapter, he uses the cor- 
rect and what we may perhaps call the col. 
loquial title of the great jurist indifferently. 
Thus he says: 

“Lord Bacon objected to Sir Edward Coke, 
that, in his writings, he did not sufficiently 
distinguish between decided points of law 
and his own legal conclusions. For this ob- 
servation, also, there is ground; but the char- 
acter of Sir Edward Coke is now so high 
as to give to his opinions the weight and au- 
thority of judicial decision. ... 

“Of the foreign writers on law, whose works 
have fallen under the eye of the reminiscent, 
those who have appeared to him to resemble 
Lord Coke most, and to approach nearest to 
him in depth of learning and profound 
thought, are Du Moulin and Lord Stair; the 
latter has the additional merit of arrange- 
ment.” R. W. SHANNON. 

Regina, Sask., April 26. 
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A DILETTANTE MEDIAZVALIST. 





The.German Emperor as Shown in His Pub- 
lic Utterances. By Christian Gauss. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 net. 


Professor Gauss has been well inspired to 
detach from the formidable and dreary mass 
of the Kaiser’s speeches the more signifi- 
cant utterances. He has made the selection 
well, and has accompanied it with a running 
commentary explaining the circumstances of 
each speech, introducing as well the entire 
matter by an illuminating study of the 
Hohenzollern tradition. The upshot is some 
thing like a portraiture of that complex per- 
sonality which combines with the pride of a 
medi#val monarch the velleities of a mod 
ern dilettante. 

A dilettante who is firmly convinced of his 
divine right is a formidable apparition on 4 
modern throne. Only five years ago the 
Kaiser, at Kénigsberg, recalled the fact that 
his grandfather regarded himself as ruling 
“by the will of God alone, and not by Par- 
Mament or by any assemblage of the people 
or by popular vote.” The Kaiser solemnly 
adopted this view, adding towards the end 
of his speech: “Looking upon myself as the 
instrument of the Lord, without regard for 
daily opinions and intentions, I go my Way, 
which is devoted solely and alone to the 
welfare and peaceful development of the 
Fatherland.” 

That a Prussian King by divine right 
should forget that he is, after all, Emperor 
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of Germany by constitutional warrant, is but 
natural. There is small mention of the Con- 
stitution in these speeches. Absolutism ex- 
presses itself also in the constant descrip- 
tion of political opposition as treason. He 
repeatedly reminds his troops that they may 
be asked to fire on their parents. He stig- 
matizes the largest political party in Ger- 
many, the Social-Democrats, as enemies. 
With difficulty he was restrained from some 
thing like proscription. In recent years he 
has declared it monstrous that a Prussian 
noble should vote against the royal policy. 
Ten years after his own accession he as- 
sumed the function of history and christened 
his grandfather William the Great. 

Gradually the idea of world power fixed 
itself in the Imperial mind. It first expressed 
itself clearly in the address at Kiel in July, 
1900, on the launching of the Wittelsbach: 
“The wave-beat of the ocean knocks at the 
door of our people and forces it to demand 
its place in the world as a great nation”— 
drives it on, in short, to world politics. The 
wresting of the concession of Kiao-chau from 
helpless China is qualified as securing “a 
place in the sun.” The world-political idea 
develops, when at Tangier the Kaiser de 
clares himself the champion of the Sultan, 
as previously, at Damascus, of all Islam. 

Oddly enough, the sentiments of the Kaiser 
are as Volatile as they are extreme. The speech 
at Damascus followed closely on touching 
allocutions to the holy sites of Palestine. 
The Kaiser is the successor both of the cru- 
saders and of Saladin. He congratulates 
President Kruger after the Jameson raid, 
then voluntarily provides his own discour- 
aged grandmother, Queen Victoria, with a 
plan of campaign against Kruger, then cheer- 
fully discloses the fact to an English jour- 
nalist. 


An absolutist without moderation, he is a 
dilettante without taste. He plans the 
Sieges-Allee; remarks that his favorite 
sculptors have equalled the glories of the 
Renaissance; observes that upon strangers 
the effect of the work is “overwhelming,” 
never imagining in what sense. He arro- 
gates to Germany universal priority in scien- 
tific discovery. He greatly exalts mediocre 
writers of patriotic tendency, fearlessly re- 
bukes world-famous higher critics. Thus he 
tries to shape his Germany to be “the rock of 
granite upon which our Lord can build and 
complete his work of culture in the world.” 


Taking his case as humanely as possible, 
he is as much a victim as an offender. Be 
fore him lay the impossible task of assimilat- 
ing to a wholly medieval ethics and politics 
(an essentially barbaric heredity) the com- 
plexity of modern civilization. His conces- 
sions to civilization are at once his personal 
merit and his official weakness. Even the 
Armageddon he has evoked will not set 
him historically beside those colossal figures 
from the sagas, the old Kaiser and Bismarck. 
There has been about him always something 
of a Mr. Facing Both Ways. Yet in this he 
has been the symbol of a land that has 
tarnished its former glories of humanistic 
order through the cult of a dehumanized ef- 





ficiency. His more grotesque divagations 
into literature and general criticism merely 
illustrate the general plight of intellectual 
Germany. Excess of method, with paucity 
of ideas, has resulted in the most graceless 
dilettantism the world has ever seen. Un 
happy is that land whose ruling and repre- 
sentative figure is an absolutist without mod 
eration and a dilettante without taste. 


Some such mosaic portrait as this emerges 
from Professor Gauss’s skilful compilation. 
The evidence is doubly significant because it 
is presented by one who by blood and tradi- 
tion is a fine representative of the Germany 
that was loved and esteemed as far as taste 
and intelligence reigned. 





CURRENT FICTION. 





A Far Country. By Winston Churchill. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 


Since he emerged from his early crude 
phase, Mr. Churchill has become more and 
more clearly a novelist of purpose. Born 
with the knack of story-telling, he has made 
steady advance in the practice of story- 
telling as an art. But his real desire is not 
to be an entertainer, or even an artist; he 
aspires to become a lay preacher, even a 
minor prophet. He deeply wishes to be of 
service as an interpreter of modern Amer- 
ican life, and goes about his business with 
increasing earnestness. Unhappily, there is 
always risk that the creative worker upon 
whom the mantle of earnestness has fallen 
will cease to be an interpreter, in the act 
of becoming a prophet. Mr. Churchill shows 
an increasing interest in types and tenden- 
cies at the expense of true action and char- 
acterization. Action was the leading ele 
ment in his earliest group of novels, and 
later gave way to the painting of character; 
up to “A Modern Chronicle” there was a 
steady advance in power and skill of por- 
trayal. As for special “problems” in mod- 
ern life, they were still kept in their place 
as side issues. Even “Mr. Crewe’s Career,” 
with its underlying gravity, hardly tran- 
scends the mood of good-humored satire. 

With “The Inside of the Cup” Mr. Church- 
ill deliberately mounted the rostrum. He 
found and held, or at least roused, a large 
and miscellaneous and more or less mud- 
dled audience with a presentation of one of 
the most difficult and complicated problems 
our generation has to face. Never mind 
what the problem was—we need not let our- 
selves in for it again here. The point is that 
what Mr. Churchill offered was a discus- 
sion rather than anything else. His reward 
was that he received, by implication, the 
brevet of the Mrs. Humphry Ward of Amer- 
ica. This was not going in precisely the 
direction upon which Mr. Churchill had set 
out. Even as a discussion, “The Inside of 
the Cup” was not altogether happy, since 
its logic, or the character of its exhibits, was 
a little “mixed.” If a novelist tells his tale 
spontaneously, as Providence leads or the 
devil drives; if it stands on its own feet, 
which are not the tripod of logic; if, above 





all, it concerns people of flesh and blood, of 
heart and soul—if these prime wants are 
met, we can forgive the story-teller for 
his theories as easily as we can ad- 
mire him for them. Robert Elsmere and 
the companions and adversaries of his 
religious progress were, after all, persons we 
could not help believing in. On the other 
hand, Mr. Churchill’s Hodder was a man 
of straw, and the lady built for him but lit- 
tle more lifelike than an effigy in a shop- 
window. The truth is, his theme oppressed 
rather than inspired him, dulled his novel- 
ist’s vision of things human, things being 
and happening, and set in its place an ear- 
nest but ineffectual desire to handle a prob- 
lem. 


And the disabilities of the theme reacted 
upon the style: in contrast with its imme- 
diate forerunners, “The Inside of the Cup” 
is heavy-handed. Where was the crisp hu- 
mor of “Mr. Crewe,” the romantic humor of 
“A Modern Chronicle’? Swamped, snowed 
under, done for by the need of being im- 
pressive. The novelist, the investigator 
rather, had worked with a frown on his 
brow: his job was no joking matter. We 
were to look upon it with set faces. 

This is almost equally true of “A Far 
Country.” Here again our earnest author 
has set out to interpret types and tenden- 
cies of the time, and has been unable to 
get beyond his exhibits. A natural compar- 
ison with “Mr. Crewe’s Career” suggests it- 
self. There, if you like, was a problem 
to be handled, and a problem which was 
handled as a novelist fuirly might—with 
energy, but on the whole with a light touch. 
Mr. Crewe himself is a figure of humor. 
The problem, moreover, was the same as 
that which Mr. Churchill now tackles in a 
different way—that of politico-commercial 
corruption in a democracy. Old Hilary Vane 
will be recalled as counsel and chief? go-be- 
tween for the great railway which controls 
the politics of his State. Hilary is convert- 
ed at the eleventh hour to the honorable and 
unbusinesslike principles of his son Austen; 
and we are to understand that the political 
regeneration of the State is only a matter 
of time. 

The story of “A Far Country” is the auto- 
biography of a sort of enlightened Hilary, 
who, after much tasting of the fleshpots of 
corrupt power, at last sees the error of his 
ways and sets it down as a warning to oth- 
ers. Hugh Paret is, like Hilary Vane, a 
lawyer who becomes the tool of a railway. 
His own father has been a member of the 
bar, but a man of unyielding principle. 
Hugh early turns his steps towards “suc- 
cess.” At Harvard he learns the gospel of 
worldliness. The man he admires most at 
home is a brilliant corporation lawyer, Theo- 
dore Watling. Into his office Hugh goes af- 
ter admission to the bar of his native State. 
As his father has left him an independence, 
no sordid pressure is responsible for his 
subsequent course. He simply craves pow- 
er, and his conscience is not sufficiently 
awake to assure him that the power of Wat- 
ling and his kind is deeply corrupt. Wat- 
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He believes that 
that is, “prosperity”—can be made 
the government of the capa- 
ble few; and that so long as crude laws pre- 
vent the few from ruling openly, they must 
use what methods they may. This is for 
many years Hugh Paret’s own creed. 


ling has his own theories. 
America 


safe only by 


He becomes, therefore, a hard and clever 
corporation counsel, Jobbyist, juggler with 
the technicalities of the law. From his 
brain springs more than one scheme for 
crushing a business rival, or pushing 
through a piece of corrupt legislation. He 
is Watling’s right-hand man. and in time 
his successor. 

Meantime his private life Is not altogether 
happy. The unworldly woman he has mar- 
ried cannot be a companion for his ambi- 
tions Their children do not strongly at- 
tract him His relations to an old friend 
ire transmuted by passion. The upshot of 
it all is that at the moment when he has 
come to the verge of such dishonor in 
private and public life as not even his 
portable standards may comfortably endure 

he is converted! The agency of his con- 
version is one Krebs, whom Hugh has 
known slightly at Harvard—a poor student 
who has worked his way to the bar for 


the sake of opposing such injustice as Hugh 
stands for Repeatedly they have found 
themselves adversaries. It is always Hugh 
who wins the material victory, and Krebs 
the moral one. His theory of 
government, as Paret sees, is not so much 
diffcrent from Watling’s as bigger. He be 
lleves that the true spirit of democracy is 
“acquiescence to developed leadership made 
responsible.” The real issue is that of hon- 
The culminating incident 
brings Krebs on the stump for the last time, 
physically stricken, but full of moral power 
and (the combination makes him the most 
striking figure in the book) of common- 
Iiugh Paret seeks him out to warn 
him that an attempt is about to be made 
by Paret’s own associates to put Krebs “out 


who wins 


orable means. 


sense 


of the way.” The outcome is an interview 
in which Paret is made to see that Krebs 
is the big man, and that his own “success” 
is hollow and rotten. Therefore he leaves 
politics, the law, everything he has lived 
for, and betakes himself to his neglected 
and nearly estranged wife and children with 
the determination to devote himself to 
them, “My mistakes, my fallures,” he con- 
feases handsomely, if somewhat pompously, 


“have brought us to the edge of a preci- 
We must prevent, if we can, those 
mistakes and failures for them. The rem- 
edy for unhappy marriages, for all mistaken, 
selfish, and artificial relationships, in Hfe, 
My plan is that we 
try to educate ourselves together, take ad- 
vantage of the accruing knowledge that is 
women to cope with the 


is a preventive one 


helping men and 


problema, to think straight. We can then 
teach our children to think straight, to 
avold the pitfalls into which we have fallen.” 


Now, this is all very well in essence, but 
does Hiugh Paret (in a moment of emotion- 
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himself lecturing before a woman's club? 
This is a fair sample of his style, and as 
he is the story-teller, we have quite enough 
of it in the course of five hundred pages. 

It may be the way a Hugh Paret talks, 
but if so, deliver us from Hugh Parets. 
There is not a gleam of humor to relieve 
the dronings of that long-winded and rather 
dull person. 

Such a performance as this is worthy of 
a good citizen and a thoughtful man: we 
cannot think it worthy of the novelist, the 
literary artist, who, up to “Mr. Crewe’s 
Career” and “A Modern Chronicle,” seemed 
to be marching so steadily erd surely to- 
wards achievement of a very ligh order. 


MILTON’S MYSTICISM. 





Milton and Jakob Boehme. By Margaret 
Lewis Bailey. Oxford University Press. 50 
cents, 

This dissertation is the first of a series of 
monographs on Germanic literature and cul- 
ture, under the editorship of Prof. Julius 
Goebel, of the University of Illinois. The se- 
ries begins well. It is not too much to say 
that this first book is an important contribu- 
tion to the study of mysticism in literature, 
a study which of late has gathered great 
headway. It is also an important contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of the literary rela- 
tions between Germany and England in the 
seventeenth century. That it is a contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of Milton is less cer- 
tain. 

The thesis of the book is that mysticism 
had a wide vogue in English thought towards 
the middle of the seventeenth century; that 
Boehme became a very important figure in 
this intellectual movement; that Milton was 
in contact with a number of men under 
Boehme’s influence, and therefore was pre- 
sumably acquainted with his works, and 
that the influence of Boehme can be traced 
in an increasing inwardness in Milton’s phi- 
losophy, and in specific passages of his writ- 
ings. The spread of mysticism in England 
during Milton’s lifetime has, of course, been 
recorded to some extent in all competent his- 
tories, but the subject is difficult, and even 
the best treatments of it heretofore have been 
vague and unsatisfying. Miss Bailey has ad- 
vanced us far towards a real knowledge of 
what happened during the years when Ger- 
man mysticism was taking root in England. 
Her third chapter, dealing with Boehme in 
England, is the most tangible account we 
have seen of this elusive but very important 
migration. The men who carried to England 
copies of Boehme’s work, and those who 
spread his ideas by translation or otherwise, 
are more clearly studied here than in any 
other book. This fact alone would make Miss 
Bailey's work notable. 

In the latter part of her thesis, however 
—that ts, in the doctrine that Boehme infiu- 
enced Milton—Miss Bailey is less fortunate. 
Miiton did know Samuel Hartlib and others, 
who, as this book shows, were saturated with 





al reunion), his wife, fancy 


speaking to 


Boehme’s philosophy; and Milton did, as this 


book contends and as we have long known, 
shift or intensify his religious position as he 
grew older, becoming more individualistic 
and independent, and trusting more and more 
to the guidance of the inner light. But Miss 
Bailey would probably not say that Milton 
ever became a thorough mystic; he only ac. 
quired, in her opinion, certain attitudes ang 
ideas of mysticism. We cannot help wonder. 
ing why, without some external evidence, 
these attitudes and ideas must be ascribed to 
Boehme. The ideas of mysticism, however 
varied in statement, are implicit in the mys- 
tic attitude, and once he had taken this atti. 
tude, Milton was capable of thinking out the 
ideas for himself. Or if literary antecedents 
must be found, why could he not have learned 
the mystic ideas from those other persons 
and from those religious bodies which, as 
Miss Bailey shows ably, had promulgated 
various forms of mysticism in England? It 
seems that a strong case has been made out 
for some relation between Milton and Ger- 
man mysticism, but as yet no case at all for 
a particular relation between Milton and 
Boehme. There is high probability but no 
historical evidence that Milton knew 
Boehme’s work. We follow Miss Bailey with- 
out difficulty when she asks, “Is it possible 
that Milton heard no mention of Boehme, not 
among his German friends who shared 
Boehme’s progressive ideas, nor among his 
religious friends whose doctrines were sup- 
ported by Boehme’s teachings, nor among his 
political friends in whose army Boehme was 
read?” (p. 135). It is possible, but not prob- 
able, and we should expect that the illum!- 
nating suggestion of this book might some 
day result in positive knowledge of an influ- 
ence by Boehme on Milton. But the know- 
ledge is not yet at hand, and we therefore can- 
not follow Miss Bailey when, in her next sen- 
tence, she assumes the desired conclusion: 
“Through his connection with the academy 
spirit of his time, with the movement of In- 
dependency and of religious toleration, Mil- 
ton was being unconsciously led to an inter- 
est in Boehme, whose writings he might have 
come across in English or German any time 
after 1644” (p. 136). 

Of course Miss Bailey does not intend to as- 
sume her conclusion. In chapter v she sub- 
mits certain parallels between passages in 
Boehme and passages in “Paradise Lost,” 
“Paradise Regained,” and “Christian Doc- 
trine,” and on this evidence she rests her 
whole argument that Boehme, rather than 
other mystics, influenced Milton. The literary 
parallel, as scholarship knows too well, is ef- 
fective only when used with restraint and 
discretion. Miss Bailey, unfortunately, has 
fallen into the pit that yawns for parallel- 
makers; she has paralleled too much. When 
not carried away by the zest for parallels, she 
would never assert that astrology, or the tra- 
dition of it, began with Boehme; yet in try- 
ing to establish a relation between Boehme 
and Milton she says (p. 156): “Both writers 
had faith in decided influence of the stars 
upon all life.” When she escapes this pitfall, 
Miss Batley sometimes ascribes to Boehme 
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erature before Boehme began to write. “Mil- 
ton agrees with Boehme,” she says (p. 158), 
“that ‘heaven and hell are within man,’” and 
she cites several passages, omitting the most 
famous, Satan’s lines (P.L., iv, 75-80), begin- 
ning “Which way I fly is hell, myself am 
bell.” This idea, of course, occurs in two 
well-known speeches of Mephistopheles, in 
Marlowe's “Faustus,” a play that was acted 
when Boehme was fourteen or fifteen years 
old. Since “Faustus” was acted in Germany 
by an English company in 1608, a desperate 
parallel might be framed to show that 
Boehme got the idea from Marlowe. 


The other parallels are similarly inconclu- 
sive, since the ideas they turn on seem not to 
be peculiar to Boehme. But even by this 
method Miss Bailey might have made a bet- 
ter case if she had been more familiar with 
Milton, and if she had avoided one unlucky 
contradiction of herself. In her introduction, 
she says of Boehme’s theory of evil (p. 28), 
"Good and evil, heaven and hell, are to be 
joked upon as opposed possibilities within 
the soul. The possible good and evil 
latent in God, and therefore in the human 
soul, become actual only when the soul in its 
primal freedom chooses the one or the other.” 
Yet in the chapter of parallels, Miss Bailey 
says (p. 148), “Both Boehme and Milton 
believe that evil is not in God and is not 
willed by God.” She ought to have written, 
“evil is latent in God, but is not w iled by 
God.” In this doctrine Milton does coincide 
with Boehme. For example, when Eve, still 
innocent, is troubled by the evil dream, 
Adam, still innocent, says “Evil into the 
mind of God or man may come and go, so un- 
approved” (P.L., v. 117, 118). This passage 
Miss Bailey does not mention. Unless the 
idea can be shown to be peculiar to Boehme 
and Milton, the parallel would, of course, 
establish nothing, but the coincidence is at 
least more profound than the others cited. 

In spite of these defects of argument and 
—we must think—defects of knowledge so far 
as Milton fs concerned, this book points the 
way to a profitable field for research in the 
literature of the seventeenth century, and 
contributes important results in that field. 








THE COAL INDUSTRY. 





The Anthracite Coal Combination in the 
United States. With some Account of the 
Early Development of the Anthracite 
Industry. By Eliot Jones. Cambridge 
Harvard University Press. $1.50. 

A considerable body of literature on the 
anthracite coal industry existed before the 
appearance of this book. Apart from ac 
counts in general and local histories, and 
the more or less technical reports by geol- 
ogists, there were the excellent descriptions 
of social conditions by Peter Roberts, and 
several good economic articles and mono 
graphs on special aspects of the industry 
There was still lacking, however, an ade- 
quate study of the capitalistic developmen! 
of the industry, in all its length and breadth 
based on the facts scattered through many 
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volumes of public documents and railway substitutes for it are, of course, available, 
reports, and embodying the evidence which they are unsuited to the heating appliances 
resulted from the recent investigations and which have been installed everywhere in 
lawsuits of the Federal Government. The! the Northeastern States, and which repre 
author undertook this study under the di-! sent in the aggregate a great amount of 
rection of Professor Ripley, of Harvard; | fixed capital that the owner is naturally un- 
and his work, to which the Wells Prize was | willing to discard. The preference for an- 
awarded, appears now in the series of Har-| thracite is based in part on reasonable com 
vard Economic Studies. The book is schol-| siderations of convenience, but has now 
arly, well constructed, and supplied with hardened into a habit which makes the de 
abundant illustrative material. It is a /mand of the consumer insistent and inelas- 
model doctor’s thesis, and, more than that, | tic. The people want hard coal, and, for al! 
it is a substantial contribution to the gen-| their grumbling, they pay the higher price 
eral subject of industrial combination. | rather than go without it. The narrow 

As early as 1834 the Pennsylvania Legis-|00Unds of the anthracite district have con- 
lature appointed a commission to investi-| °@ntrated the interests of operators and cap- 
gate the coal trade, with a view to ascer-| !t@#lists. Shrewd and energetic men have 


taining the effect of incorporated companies ‘"@med a combination which can forego the 
with mining and trading privileges on the| US¥4! legal basis, which offers to the pry- 


progress of the business; and the Packer re-|'"& agents of the law no documentary evi- 
port of that year was an earnest protest |%@nce of its existence, and which yet works 
against “the grand evil” of conferring on | *® W°uld an individual monopolist, smoothly 
mining companies the control of transpor- and effectively. The author describes in his 


tation lines. The Pennsylvania Constitution |/#8t chapter the vain attempts of the Gov- 
of 1874 provided that “no incorporated com- °™®™ent, proceeding under the Hepburn and 
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pany doing the business of a common car- 
rier shall, directly or indirectly, prosecute 
or engage in mining or manufacturing ar- 
ticles for transportation over its works”; 
but meanwhile the railways had made enor- 
mous purchases of coal lands, spurred on by 
the reckless example of the Reading, and 
continued this policy after 1874, in spite of 
Constitutional and legislative prohibitions. 
Each railway was determined to control 
sufficient coal land to safeguard its traffic in 
the present and future; the logic of compe- 
tition forced it to this course. 


The same logic led to combination of the 
roads among themselves. The process began 
in 1873, and continued with varying but on 
the whole imperfect results unti] 1898. Since 
that last date combination has been not 
partial and sporadic, but permanently effec- 
tive over the whole field. Actual consolida- 





the Sherman Acts, to break up the com- 
bination; and closes with the intimation, 
far from comforting, that under natura] con- 
ditions so favorable to monopoly, Govern- 
ment ownership may be the only solution of 
the problem. 


RELIGIOUS REVIVAL IN INDIA. 
Modern Religious Movements in India. By 

J. N. Farquhar. New York: The Macmil- 

lan Co. $2.50 net. 

It is a remarkable fact that with all the 
books we possess on the Religions of India 
the one now under review should be the first 
to give a really adequate idea of the almost 
universal quickening of the old faiths that 
is so striking a feature in the India of to- 
day. The truth is that nearly all the seri- 


tion, common ownership of stock, and inter-| ous writers on Indian religions belong to one 
locking directorates brought the railways | of two classes: they are either Sanskritists 
together, while at the same time the inde-| or missionaries. And perhaps it is only nat- 
pendent operators were practically elim- ural that their interests should be so cen- 
inated, either by direct purchase or by per-|tred on the origins of the Rig Veda, or the 
petual contracts. A certain economy has re-| latest triumphs of some Protestant denomina- 
sulted from the combination, for it has! tion, that they should quite neglect to men- 


steadied production, and has enabled the an- tion the remarkable revival of the various 





thracite companies to avoid the waste inci-| 
dent to the fitful bursts of active and of| 
slack operation in the preceding period. The| 
chief gain, however, has come not from low-| 
er costs, but from higher prices. The au-| 
thor provides interesting statistical material | 
to show that the burden of the higher wage} 
payments following the coal strikes has| 
been shifted to the shoulders of the con- 
sumer, and that the anthracite owners have 
added an extra toll for the increase of their 
profits. Of the price paid by the consumer, 
say, $6.75, over one-fourth goes to the re- 
tailer, about one-third to the miner, and the 
remainder to the companies for legitimate 
expenses and for profit. 

The conditions of the anthracite industry 
facilitate monopoly. The product serves a 
primary need of the consumer; and though 


“heathen” religions in modern India. 


Mr. Farquhar’s Interests are not thus lim- 
ited. He is, indeed, something of a Sanskrit- 
ist and very much of a missionary, but he 
finds the movements within the native re- 
ligions also worth writing about. And it 
would be hard to find a man better equipped 
for the work. He has spent over sixteen 
years as a professor in a missionary college, 
and as literary secretary to the Y. M. C. A. 
in India; and his scholarly abilities and close 
acquaintance with all the religions of In- 
dia are known to every reader of his ad- 
mirable “Primer of Hinduism” and “Crown 
of Hinduism.” Moreover, he has made use 
of his opportunities to travel more than 
once over all parts of the peninsula and to 
become personally acquainted with the lead- 
ers of most of the Indian religious move 
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ments. As a result he has given us a book 
which the Germans would call dahn- 
brechend. For the literature of the new 
movement (so far as there is any) is scat- 
tered in various obscure sources—mostly in 
native periodicals and pamphlets; while for 
many of the new tendencies there is hardly 
any literature at all. 


To opportunity, interest, and scholarship 
Mr. Farquhar adds the still more impor- 
tant qualification of just judgment. The 
facts of the various movements are presented 
coolly and without criticism and allowed to 
speak for themselves. One may feel, indeed, 
that the presentation of the story is by an 
outsider, and decidedly from the outside. It 
is the work of a scholarly and just mission- 
ary, who never forgets that the non-Chris- 
tian religions are very inferior to his own. 
At times, in fact, one wonders whether he 
has really appreciated the Indian concep- 
tions with which he deals. Thus he tells 
us that Ramakrishna’s “idea of God seems 
crude and thin to a Christian.” Ramakrish- 
na’s idea of God was lacking in the moral 
qualities of the Christian conception, and per- 
haps in certain others; but to call it crude 
and thin is a pecullarly ill-chosen charac- 
terization. Vet in spite of a slight and pos- 
sibly inevitable missionary bias, Mr. Farqu- 
har is remarkably fair, and at times even 
genulnely sympathetic—especially so when 
dealing with Indian “nationalism.” While 
deprecating the violence which certain en- 
thusiasts made use of during Lord Curzon’s 
administration, he recognizes that English 
lack of tact in dealing with “natives” has 
been a large factor in Indian unrest, and the 
nationalist aspirations of the Indian he hails 
as healthy signs of desirable progress. 

It would, of course, be impossible, in the 
limits of this review, to give even a fair ac- 
count of the contents of Mr. Farquhar’s book, 
covering, as it does, nearly sixty different 
religious and social movements. His treat- 
ment is remarkably full, but it is odd that in 
so exhaustive an account of Indian reforms 
our author should have omitted a movement 
of such importance as the Hindu Marriage 
Reform League, with its ninety-eight branch- 
es scattered all over India. It must be said, 
that few important efforts at re- 
vival or reform have escaped Mr. Farquhar’s 
notice, He has arranged them under five 
heads, the nature of which is indicated by 
the chapter titles: Movements Favoring Se- 
rious Reform, 1828-1913; Reform Checked 
by Defence of the Old Faiths, 1870-1913; Full 
Defence of the Old Religions, 1870-1913; Re- 
ligious Nationalism, 1895-1913; Social Re 
form and Service, 1828-1913. This arrange- 
ment is logical and clear, but it makes the 
work kind of encyclopedia rather 
than a book to be read. The arrangement 
of the material and the nature of the ma- 
terial itself result necessarily in considera- 
ble discontinuity, and the discussions of the 
various reforms follow one another abruptly, 
with little continulty of influence or of in- 
terest. Nevertheless, the arrangement has 


however, 


into a 


its advantages in facility of reference, and 
if one regards the book as an encyclopedia, no 
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other system would have been so appropriate. 

Yet the book should be read through to 
get the full effect of the picture. Those who 
have considered India a land of decadent 
superstitions will learn that it is also a land 
of conferences and congresses, of periodicals 
and discussions, of religious revivals and so- 
cial reforms. Not one Indian in a hundred 
thousand knows anything of the Rig Veda, 
and “native Christians” constitute but a lit- 
tle over one per cent. of the population; but 
the land is seething with religious interest 
of a very real sort. 

The causes of these reforming movements 
are, according to our author, to be found in 
the activities of the British Government and 
the Christian missionary; and in his final 
chapter, The Significance of the Movements, 
he indicates his belief that they are signs of 
the decay of the old faiths and the ultimate 
triumph of Christianity. He does not, in- 
deed, make much of this view; and perhaps 
it is well that he does not, for the reader 
might naturally draw a different conclusion 
from the facts presented. The reforming 
movements certainly owe a great deal not 
only to the influx of Christian ideas, but 
also to the flood of modern thought which a 
partly Western education has brought to In- 
dia’s leaders. And the facts of Hindu, Mos- 
lem, Parsee, Sikh, and Jaina revival and re- 
form would seem to indicate that there may 
be more life in the old stocks than the mis- 
sionary books hitherto have led us to be 
lieve. 


Notes 
“Penelope's Postscripts,” by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin, will be published in August by 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 


J. B. Lippincott Co. announce the forth- 
coming publication of “Aeroplanes and Diri- 
gibles,” by Frederick A. Talbot. 


We welcome the first issue of the Interna- 
tional Military Digest, “a monthly review of 
the current literature of military science,” 
which appeared on June 15. The editors of 
the new periodical are Lieut.-Col. E. R. Stuart 
and Col. C. deW. Willcox, of West Point, and 
its purpose is to present a monthly digest of 
literature dealing with military science pub- 
lished in various periodicals throughout the 
world. 


You need but a glance at the first lines of 
Prof. Gilbert Murray's “Alcestis” (Oxford 
University Press), with the Greek before you, 
to see that the manner of translation is the 
same as in the other plays. When Euripides 
says “slew,” Sir Gilbert writes “to death had 
hurled”; “my son Asclepios” becomes “my son, 
Asclepios, Healer of the World,” ete. It is 
easy for the scholar to take exception to these 
liberties, but, as a matter of fact, it is impos- 
sible (at least, it has hitherto proved impos- 
sible) to reproduce in English anything like 
the effect of the Greek tragedies without de- 
liberately making the style more figurative 
and without generally keying up, so to speak, 
the pitch. Naturally, when Sir Gilbert comes 
to the choruses, he allows himself even great- 
er freedom with the text, and though, of 





course, his knowledge in this fleld is always 


supreme, he certainly lays himself open a; 
times to the charge of heightening the tone 
to a point which comes perilously near pe. 
traying his author. This is particularly the 
case when the note of modernity in Euripides, 
always strong enough in itself, is intensified. 
Sir Gilbert is a first-rate Greek scholar; he 
does not always, either in his poetry or his 
prose, think as a Greek. But he is always 
a master of English verse, and his render. 
ings of Euripides are a triumph of ingenuity, 
sometimes of positive genius. The “Alcestis,” 
with its mingling of the grave and the gay, is 
specially suited to his hand, and has turned 
out in its present dress an extraordinarily 
lifelike and lively drama. 


Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, cherishes 
the memory of a glassmaking Colonial, Baron 
Stiegel. Legend tells of his eccentricities and 
extravagances. The piety of modern times 
holds annually, at Mannheim, where his fac- 
tory was, a Feast of Roses in his memory. 
Such is the legend that Frederick William 
Hunter, in the handsome volume, “Stiegel 
Jlass” (Houghton Mifflin; $10 net), has in- 
vestigated with scientific accuracy. Naturally 
some abatement of the legend results from 
Mr. Hunter’s discovery and sifting of actual 
documents. For example, the only documen- 
tary proof that Stiegel was ever a baron is 
the doggerel couplet on certain stoves which 
he cast at Elizabeth Furnace: 

Baron Stiegel ist der Mann 
Der die Oefen giessen kann. 

Evidently Baron was merely a nickname. It 
was an appropriate one for the man. Born 
at Cologne in 1729, moving to Pennsylvania in 
his twenty-first year, Henry William Stiegel 
promptly married an iron founder’s daughter 
and began a sensational career as a manufac- 
turer. By his twenty-sixth year he had taken 
over Elizabeth Furnace, his father-in-law's 
property, with two partners. Characteristical- 
ly he soon quarrelled with them, and began 
to extend his activities. From records and 
excavations on the spot, Mr. Hunter proves 
that Stiegel began making glass at Elizabeth 
Furnace as early as 1763. The next year he 
went to England, probablv to plan for the 
famous flint-glass works which were soon to 
rise at Mannheim. The first factory ran 
about four years, and closed down in 1769 in 
financial difficulties. Undeterred by his bad 
luck, Stiegel was already building on a larger 
scale, and adding to his coarser product col- 
ored, cut, and enamelled glass in great va- 
riety. For the time he advertised freely. His 
agents in Philadelphia and New York urged 
the purchase of Stiegel glass as a patriotic 
duty. Boston, however, would only buy his 
excellent product when represented as im- 
ported. Visions of fortune hovered before the 
Baron. His progresses from and to Mann- 
heim were made with four horses preceded by 
outriders and a pack of hounds. Yet the 
Glass House never really paid. The Baron 
was careless about details, a ready borrower’, 
a bad bookkeeper. As early as 1773 he 
sought the desperate expedient of a lottery 
to keep Mannhein afloat. In August of 1774 
Mannheim was advertised by the Sheriff of 
Lancaster County for debts approximating 
£11,000. The bubble had burst. The Baron 
sojcurned for a time in debtors’ prison. An 
ejaculation in his book of devotions shows 
that, like most adventurers of his sanguine 
temperament, his conscience was good. He 
ignores his own recklessness and merely !n- 
vokes the Lord against his enemies. 
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To follow the sinking fortunes of the Baron 
js unnecessary. As an employee at his old 
Elizabeth Furnace, he helped cast cannon- 
palls for Washington. He is enrolled in the 
militia, but apparently never fought. In the 
jast ten years he moved several times, living 
as a dependent. In 1779 he sold the two 
faithful slaves who had long served him. 
There is a tradition that he taught school. 
In 1785, in his fifty-sixth year, he died, and 
nobody took the pains to mark his grave. 
It is odd that our earliest type of the specu- 
lative manufacturer should have been a Ger- 
man. Stiegel, in his energy, unbounded hope- 
fulness, lack of method, and waiver of ordi- 
nary prudence, is the spiritual father of mil- 
lions of subsequent promoters. His interest, 
like theirs, is not in the tedium of execu- 
tion, but in the glories of conception. There 
is something of the artist in the type. Stiegel 
does not seem to have invented much, but 
at least he tried to put his product on the 
level of the best that Europe then made. Mr. 
Hunter has spared no pains in identifying the 
Mannheim pieces. He gives reproductions of 
no less than 158, with eight separate color 
plates. While the book is a model of ex- 
haustive research, its cautious antiquarianism 
is enlivened by wit and humor. It is indis- 
pensable to collectors of Colonial American 
glass, and it is equally interesting as local 
history and biography. The buckram-clad 
octavo is beautifully made at the Riverside 
Press, the edition limited to 420 copies. 





The reviewer of Joseph J. Reilly’s “James 
Russell Lowell as a Critic’ (Putnam) is like- 
ly to feel that not many other readers besides 
himself will find profit in going through some 
two hundred pages and more of minute analy- 
sis of Lowell’s critical writings from every 
conceivable point of view. It is indeed some- 
thing too much; Mr. Reilly might have got his 
results in a third of the space. The results 
themselves are interesting, if not precisely 
novel. One starts the volume expecting to 
find continued laudation of Lowell; one does 
actually find almost the opposite. Quite the 
best of Mr. Reilly’s chapters is that which 
he entitles Penetration. After quoting keen 
judgments from Lowell on Rousseau and Car- 
lyle, he continues: 

And again: “The radical vice of his [Tho- 
reau’s] theory of life was that he confounded 
physical with spiritual remoteness from men.” 
There is penetration here. Each statement, 
one expects, will be used as a basis on which 
far-reaching explanations can be made. ... 
Such points have their place; but their place 
is subsidiary. If the radical vice of Thoreau’s 
theory of life were his confounding of physi- 
cal with spiritual remoteness from men, why 
is this vice not considered as radical and made 
to explain his idiosyncrasies? Why should 
Thoreau make such a mistake and how came 
he to persist in it? Has it any bearing on his 
work? What connection has it with his ego- 
tism, with his sentimentalism? To accuse 
Thoreau of morbid self-consciousness, of un- 
healthiness of mind, of lack of humor, is to 
hide the flash of penetration in a mass of 
cloud, 

The ring of that last phrase might almost 
delude one into thinking one was reading 
Lowell on Lowell; and, besides being clever, 
it is a true exposition of the final weakness 
and inadequacy of Lowell's critical essays. We 
are not carried much further when Mr. Reilly 
concentrates his various condemnations of 
Lowell into the phrase “lack of philosophical 
depth.” It is hard to disprove these depre- 
clatory conclusions, but it would be possible to 
invalidate them somewhat by insisting more 
on Lowell's great qualities of gusto and taste. 


After all, Lowell is a critic whom we still 
read and enjoy, and he has in his hand one 
of the sure keys to literature. 


President Eliot’s “The Road Toward Peace” 
(Houghton Mifflin; $1 net) is a collection of 
addresses and newspaper letters by the pres- 
ident emeritus of Harvard. These cover a 
period from 1907 to yesterday. Throughout 
there is a refreshing freedom from ready- 
made idealistic formulas. At a time when the 
peace propaganda was in a hopelessly verbal 
stage, and compulsory arbitration by flat of 
The Hague was actually regarded as a prac- 
tical measure, President Eliot reiteratedly 
pointed the need of putting force behind the 
peace proposals in the shape of an interna- 
tional police. This capacity to keep his feet 
on the solid ground of common-sense and 
human experience gives distinction and 
weight to these discussions. In the entire 
work there is hardly an ill-considered opinion 
or a datum lightly accepted. In discussing 
the present war he goes straight to leading 
principles. The general moderation of the 
style gives double potency to such verdicts 
as: 

The new doctrine of military necessity af- 
fronts all law, and is completely and hope- 
lessly barbarous. 

{The German] is not a freeman in the 
French, English, or American sense, and he 
prefers not to be. 

The real cause of the war is this gradually 

developed barbaric state of the German mind 
and will. 
Psychologically, an interesting feature of the 
book is a correspondence between Fresident 
Eliot and the banker-philanthropist, Jacob H. 
Schiff. Mr. Schiff begins the debate by main- 
taining the simple thesis that the war is so 
horrible that it must immediately be stopped. 
From this position he never varies through 
many letters. How it shall be stopped, under 
what guarantees to conquered Belgium and 
invaded France, Mr. Schiff never inquires. 
His mind is too full of the horror of the war. 
President Eliot, with inflexible suavity, moves 
precisely these essential issues. He declines 
to be drawn into the frequent confusion of 
identifying the incontestable horror of war 
with its wrongfulness. He wants the war to 
stop only when a righteous settlement shall 
have been assured. Very instructive is the 
contrast between President Eliot’s broad and 
humane Americanism and the singularly nar- 
row and unilateral humanitarianism of his 
correspondent. 


“The Military Annals of Greece,” by Wil- 
liam L. Snyder (Boston: Badger; $3 net), is 
a thoroughly worthless production. It is an 
uncritical paraphrase of Herodotus, Thucydi- 
des, and Plutarch. Each of its two volumes 
is full of contradictions, useless repetitions, 
errors of fact and typography, absurdities of 
judgment and comparison. The last word on 
Biblical chronology—to which events occur- 
ring in Greece in early times are related 
somewhat as in the writings of Josephus— 
was apparently said by Archbishop Usher in 
1650. The title is misleading. Mr. Snyder 
has nothing particular to say about Greek 
war or warfare. There is no evidence that 
he has even heard of the standard books on 
that subject. But any other title would be 
also misle~ ding. 


In “Williams College and Foreign Missions” 


the graduates of Williams College who have 
entered the mission field, including also no- 
tices of a few other Williams men, like Mark 
Hopkins, who, though not actually mission- 
aries, were closely connected with the mission - 
ary enterprise. As the book consists only of 
these short biographies, arranged in the or- 
der in which their subjects graduated from 
college, it is plainly intended for reference 
rather than for continuous reading. Natural- 
ly its chief appeal will be to alumni of Wil- 
liams; but it contains much information of 
value to all who are interested in Christian 
missions. And even the “general reader” will 
find a good deal to repay his attention, par- 
ticularly in the picture it gives of the Amer- 
ican student of a century ago. Few books 
bring out more clearly the change in religious 
expression and activity that has taken place 
in the last hundred years. When we read of 
Gordon Hall, of the class of 1808, becoming 
“hopefully pious,” and of his classmate Mills 
so uncertain whether the mercy of God in- 
cluded him that he cried out to his mother, 
“O, that I had never been born! For two 
years I have been sorry that God ever made 
me”’—when we read of things like these, we 
note that something has happened to the 
American undergraduate since the days of the 
Hay Stack Prayermeeting. And yet the same 
spirit of Christian helpfulness that led Hall, 
1808, to India, called Fowle, 1908, to Turkey, 
and was the inspiration of the remaining 125 
Williams men whose devoted lives fill the 
pages of Professor Hewitt’s book. 


A notable contribution to the understand- 
ing of Pauline religious ideas is made by 
Cc. G. Montefiore in his “Judaism and St. 
Paul” (Dutton; $1.25), which is a discussion 
of the Apostle’s attitude towards the Judaism 
of his time. Mr. Montefiore is peculiarly 
fitted to discuss this question. While loyal 
to his ancestral faith (as is natural in a 
great-nephew of Sir Moses Montefiore), he is 
of all living Jews the most sympathetic 
with Christianity and its founder. He has 
urged on his fellow-religionists the study of 
the life and teaching of Jesus; he has pub- 
lished a work on the Synoptic Gospels; he 
has written much on Paul, and is well ac- 
quainted with Rabbinic ideas. His corten- 
tion is that Paul did not understand the bet- 
ter Jewish thought of his time—he was 
brought up in Tarsus, a Hellenized city, and 
was himself somewhat Hellenized. The fact 
is, says Mr. Montefiore, that enlightened Jews 
in the first century of our era did not de- 
pend for salvation on their works—they felt 
under obligation to obey their Law, which 
they believed to be divinely given, but in the 
last resort their trust was in the mercy of 
God; they loved the Law and were happy 
in obeying it, but they felt themselves to be 
sinful and approached the Deity with con- 
fession and with repentance. For the Apos- 
tle’s genius, sincerity, and devotion Monte- 
fiore has nothing but admiration, and he 
agrees with him that a mere reliance on 
works for salvation is futile, but he finds in 
the Jewish literature of the time abundant 
recognition of the necessity of divine grace. 
He differs from Paul in that he does not 
recognize the need of a mediator between 
man and God or of a supernatural act of 
regeneration. His description of Liberal Ju- 
daism, while it represents a very broad and 
finely hospitable thought, gives, doubtless, 








(Pilgrim Press), Prof. John H. Hewitt has 
given a series of biographical sketches of all 


the general point of view of the body of 
liberal-minded Jews of the present day, many 
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of whom are quite in accord with the ideas 
f the Sermon on the Mount. Our author's 
study of Paul's experience and thought is 
weil worth the attention of all who are in- 
erested in the beginnings of Christianity. 


The approach of the year 1917, bringing the 
four hundredth anniversary of the posting of 
Luther's Ninety-five Theses, is calling re- 
newed attention to the person and the work 
of the great Reformer. A sign of this renewal of 
interest is the publication of the first of ten 
proposed volumes of translations from Lu- 
ther’s writings, “Works of Martin Luther, with 
Introductions and Notes” (Philadelphia: A. 
J. Holman $2 net). In a brief and 
modest Introduction the editor-in-chief, Prof. 
Henry Eyster Jacobs, sets forth the plan and 
purpose of the undertaking. The actual work 
of translation is in the hands of a group of 
Lutheran clergymen so stationed that they 
can meet frequently for comparison and re- 
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vision Each translation is to be made by 
one of the group and then submitted to all 
the rest. We are assured that the utmost 


frankness and freedom of criticism have been 
expected and actually employed, so that the 
result may fairly be taken to represent the 
combined learning and judgment of the whole 
group. In the selection of material two main 
purposes have been kept in mind: to choose, 
arst, such treatises as have most permanent 
value in themselves, and, secondly, such as 
serve to bring out most fully the personality 
and influence of their author. Each selec- 
tion is preceded by a short critical introduc- 
tion. In the preparation of these, the ser- 
vices of specially qualified scholars have of- 
ten been called in. In this volume, for in- 
stance, only two out of the eight introduc- 
tions are by the translators themselves. The 
writings here given are taken from the years 
1517 to 1520. They include the Ninety-five 
Theses together with the three accompany- 
ing letters to the Pope, to Albert of Mainz, 
end to Staupitz, the Augustinian Vicar in 
Luther's district. Then follow in order 
treatises on “Baptism and Confession,” the 
“Address of Consolation for the Elector Fred- 
eric of Saxony,” treatises on “Good Works” 
and on “The New Testament,” and finally 
the treatise on “The Papacy,” an aftermath 
ef the Leipzig Disputation of 1517. The vol- 
ume is completed by a good index and a list 
ef Scriptural references. If the standard of 
this first instalment shall be maintained, stu- 
dents of the Reformation may look forward 
to a valuable addition to their resources. 


The author of “The Press and Poetry of 
Modern Persia” (Putnam; $3 net), Prof. Ed- 
war ©. Browne, is the foremost English au- 


thority on Persian literary histery, and he has 
had the advantage of basing his translation 


partly on the manuscript work of a native 
Versian acholar, Muhammad Ali Khan of 
Tabriz. The result is interesting because of 
the record It gives of the noteworthy striving 
for a renaissance, reflected in the Persian 
preas, with “alternating phases of hopes and 
desnair during the last eight years (1905- 
1912)." For Americans there is a special in- 


terest In the appreciation shown by the Per- 
sian press and poets for the endeavors of 
W. Morgan Shuster to rehabilitate the finan- 
cial condition of Iran so that the country 
eenin have restored to it some 
of the pristine glory of the Land of the Lion 
and the Sun. A half of the book, translated 


might once 
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papers and the Persian output in journalism 
during the years mentioned, while the heart 
of the country was stirred with a hope of a 
Persia rediviva. In the second part are given 
in the original text, with translation, speci- 
mens of the political and patriotic poetry of 
the land to-day. There is the enthusiasm of 
true patriotism in such a poem as “What'll I 
Do?” which tends to prove that the lyric qual- 
ity, even though it may have become elegiac, 
has not been lost in Persia. To any one 
interested in cartoons, there is much to be 
learned from the reproductions of illustrations 
that have appeared in Persian newspapers 
in the past decade; there are also photo- 
graphs of editors and poets. The modern his- 
torian will be grateful for an appendix on the 
Chronology of the Persian Revolution, printed 
at the end, while throughout the volume 
thanks are rightly given to the British Consul 
Rabino, formerly of Persia, and now active in 
Morocco, for contributing material so well col- 
iected in this important book. 


Residents of the East, to whom the Far 
West is inaccessible, remote, and unknown, 
would profit by such an example of Western 
progress as is afforded by the report lately 
issued by the Board of Park Commissioners 
of Spokane. That vigorous young city, first 
settled in 1872 and incorporated in 1881, now 
bas a population of over 120,000; it is reach- 
ed by seven transcontinental railways, is the 
centre of fourteen local lines, and has 137 
miles of street railways. It owns 1,934 acres 
of public parks, improved and unimproved, 
including a good number of well-distributed 
and supervised playgrounds. The Park Com- 
missioners are, under the new charter of 
1910, an independent body, not subject to the 
control of the city administration. A com- 
prehensive plan of development, prepared by 
expert landscape architects, has been adopted, 
and in 1912 city bonds to the amount of 
$889,000 became available for the park fund. 
Since 1907 the Park Department has spent 
over $1,430,000. “Stop off at Spokane” is 
good advice for «ll visitors to San Francisco 
this summer; and while stopping, a drive 
through the parkways will be a revelation of 
what a young city can do in a fine situa- 
tion. 


It is a pity that American publishers do 
not get expert judgment on the work of 
amateurs before offering the public the kind 
of stuff amateurs produce. We appreciate at 
its full value the virtuous intent of Mrs. Elis- 
abeth A. Reed in her “Hinduism in Europe 
and America” (Putnam; $1.25 net). This 
amiable lady, who has written several read- 
able books on Oriental subjects, of which she 
has a fair knowledge at second hand, seeks 
in the present volume to furnish American 
women “with some scientific data” concern- 
ing the doctrines, priests, and heathen tem- 
ples “built with the money of American wo- 
men” and even now “rearing their brazen 
domes in some of our cities.” Mrs. Reed be- 
lieves that our countrywomen are being ex- 
ploited and debauched by Hindu fakirs, We 
sympathize with any one who would save se- 
rious-minded women from becoming the vic- 
tims of error, yet we cannot admit that a 
book full of errors is likely to serve the cause 
of truth. The sapient Hindu will probably ask 
how one can trust an author who says of 
the Code of Manu that “about twenty vol- 
umes of this enormous work are still in ex- 





from: Ali Khan's treatise, deals with the news- 


istence”; gives the birth-date of Buddha as 


“about the beginning of the fifth century 
B. c.” and cites extraordinary passages ver. 
batim from “an English author” and “anoth- 
er writer.” Even our sympathy flags as we 
read, till we conclude with thinking that jr 
any American women are fools enough to be. 
come the dupes Mrs. Reed represents them 
as being, they deserve their fate. All the 
same, it is true that the Hindu priests of the 
occult in America are chiefly charlatans ang 
many of them are vicious. But only empty. 
headed women pay any attention to them, 
and what difference does it make what such 
women believe? 


“By the Waters of Egypt,” by Norma Lori- 
mer, has recently been published in a second 
edition (Brentano’s). When the first edition 
(1909) appeared, written avowedly without 
scientific knowledge of Egyptology, and for 
the purpose of pointing out to beginners in 
Egyptian travel “what they ought to notice,” 
its reviewer in the Nation (January 22, 1910) 
questioned whether in the abundance of books 
on Egypt written by “competent authorities” 
such a work as this would win many read- 
ers; and the fact that it has had a suffi- 
cient sale to pass into a second edition is a 
significant comment on the kind of pabulum 
that the average tourist in Egypt craves. The 
writer—to quote again from the Nation—"is 
a sharp-eyed traveller, who has a good mem- 
ory and likes to chat about what she has 
seen.” We may add that she likes to re- 
flect sentimentally or sentimentalize reflec- 
tively upon it. “Luxor intoxicated me; Thebes 
bewildered me; all Egypt has held me in a 
bondage of fear; Phile only has _ brought 
tears”—this is a specimen of the sort of 
personal confidences as to her own emotions 
which Miss Lorimer continually showers upon 
us, emotions which, doubtless, many can 
share. It is more difficult for some of us to 
follow her when she attributes to Shakespeare 
such an acquaintance with Egyptian tomb- 
paintings and their interpretation that she 
believes Portia’s words, 

If the scale do turn 
But In the estimation of a hair, 
Thou diest, 


to have been suggested to him by the “trial 
scene of the heart,” that popularly adorns 
the walls of Egyptian tombs. 


“Gnomic Poetry in Anglo-Saxon,” edited with 
introduction, notes, and glossary by Blanche 
Colton Williams (Columbia University Press; 
$1.50), is a monograph falling into two parts: 
First, a general introduction to the gnomic 
literature of the Germanic peoples (pp. 1-81), 
and, secondly, a detailed consideration of the 
two gnomic poems in the Exeter and Cotton 
MSS., respectively, including a critical edition 
of the texts, followed by notes and glossary. 
In the introduction Miss Williams undertakes 
to trace the gnomic habit as it is revealed 
in Old Norse and Anglo-Saxon poetry. in 
the Eddas particularly she finds a store of 
passages which attest a fondness for senten- 
tious expression, and often supply interesting 
parallels to similar utterances by Anglo- 
Saxon poets. In dealing with Anglo-Saxon 
literature she has not limited herself to those 
shorter pieces which are definitely gnomic in 
character, but scrutinizes virtually the whole 
body of poetical texts, and extracts the bits 
of gnomic lore preserved in them. The re- 
sults of this inquiry are distinctly useful: 
gnome answereth unto gnome. Moreover, 





the fondness for sententious utterance and 
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the habit of imbedding old saws even in 
parrative and lyric compositions (which she 
amply demonstrates) serve to explain many 
apparent irrelevancies which have perplexed 
textual critics—notably in “Beowulf.” Occa- 
sionally, we may note, Miss Williams digresses 
from her main thesis to consider more tec ‘yni- 
cal matters, and here she is not always fortu- 
nate. Her notes on the MSS. of Bede's 
“Death Song” are sadly inadequate when 
compared with the researches of Brotanek 
(“Texte und Untersuchungen zur alteng- 
lischen Literatur und Kirchengeschichte,” 
1913, pp. 150 ff). And a collation of her 
text of the Stowe and Arundel MSS. (p. 68, 
note 2), with the text as printed by Brotanek 
(pp. 184, 187), shows a series of discrepan- 
cies which weaken the reader's confidence. 
Several inaccuracies are to be noted also in 
her reprint of the St. Gall MS. of the “Death 
Song,” and even in the two-line Proverb 
(p. 70) which she transcribes from the 
Grein-Wiilker “Bibliothek.” 


In the discussion of the Exeter and Cotton 
gnomic poems, to which the second division 
of the book is devoted, Miss Williams shows 
surprising lack of acquaintance with recent 
palewographical opinion concerning’ these 
manuscripts. The Exeter Book, she states, 
“belongs probably to the middle of the elev- 
enth century” (p. 83). On the other hand, 
the editors of the New Palzographical So- 
ciety date it about 950, and with this date 
the most recent authority, Wolfgang Keller 
(“Angelsichsische Palwographie,” Paisstra, 
XLIII, p. 40), is in essential agreement. Ac- 
cordingly, Miss Williams’s conjecture that 
this famous Codex may have been prepared 
under the immediate supervision of Leofric 
becomes impossible. In the case of the Cot- 
ton MS., which she assigns to the eleventh 
century (p. 103), the error is less serious, 
though the opinion of Keller concerning this 
MS.—“das wohl kurz vor 1,000 auszusetzen 
ist” (op. cit., p. 33)—should have been noted. 
The analysis of the structure of these 
poems, with the frequent citation of ana- 
logues in Old Norse, is thorough and sug- 
gestive. But in her conclusion that the 
Exeter gnomes were compiled by a West- 
Saxon, Miss Williams proceeds somewhat 
too summarily. She recognizes, it is true, 
the occurrence of a few Anglican forms in 
this text, but dismisses them as without sig- 
nificance (p. 99). But to the instances which 
she cites still others may be added: @ldum, 
197, 200; geofum, 84; leodon (W. S. lidan), 
109; weg, 79, and possibly heofod, 44, 68. 
The cumulative force of this evidence should 
tend to modify, at least, the sweeping asser- 
tion that “all signs point to West-Saxon as 
the home of the gnomic collector.” And, 
whether her conclusion on this point be ac- 
cepted or not, the attempt to connect the 
Exeter gnomes with King Alfred must sure- 
ly be regarded as fanciful. 





The text of the Anglo-Saxon poems which 
Miss Williams offers is marred here and there 
by errors, typographical and other. Of the 
former sort is gemela for gomelaj (Ez. 11), 
and perhaps also hale (Ez. 44) for helo. In 
the case of léof (Ex. 86) the MS. lof is cor- 
rected without remark, though the reading 
of the MS. is recognized in the note on 
Pp. 188. Sometimes the vowel quantities are 
wrongly indicated, as in Modon (Ez. 109) and 
@metian (Be. 184). In her Notes the editor of- 
fers generous measure—devoting twenty-three 





Pages to the elucidation of 272 lines of 
text. But the difficulties which these short 
pieces of verse present justify the fulness 
of the Notes, and Miss Williams has not only 
presented a comprehensive survey of the 
critical comment of others, but has also add- 
ed many helpful notes of her own. Refer- 
ence to Toller’s Supplement would have cor- 
rected the notes on Ex. 64b and 141b: masc. 
borda should replace fem. borde; dages 
means “during the day,”. not “daily.” More 
careful proof-reading would have saved 
some slips in the Glossary. Thus, for 
@metan read @metan; for lida read lda; 
for scejfan (6) read sceafan; for tréowu read 
tréow. Fulle (Ex. 91) is entered in the 
Glossary, and also translated in the Notes as 
a plural form: it is, of course, dat. singular. 


THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 





BERKELEY, Ca!., June 10. 


The University of California was host for 
the thirty-seventh annual conference of the 
American Library Association at Berkeley, 
Cal., from June 3 to June 9, at which there 
was a total registration of about 750, and an 
average attendance of 600 or more at 
the five general sessions. As evidence of the 
steady growth of the Association and its work 
the secretary reported more new members 
(543) added in 1914 than in any previous year; 
a total membership (3,000) greater than ever 
before, and gross sales of the Association's 
publications ($13,544.67) in excess of auy pre- 
vious figure. The programme for the general 
sessions, in charge of President Hiller C 
Wellman, of the City Library Association, 
Springfield, Mass., emphasized two pertinent 
topics, “The Book” and “The True Function 
of the Public Library.” At the opening meet- 
ing Mr. Henry W. Kent, of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, and formerly librarian of the 
Grolier Club, read a sympathetic defence 
(seemingly gratuitous in such company!) of 
the love of books, book collecting, and biblio- 
mania, which was followed by a paper from 
Mr. T. M. Cleland on “The Fine Art of Print- 
ing,” and a rather severe indictment. by Mr. 
E. R. Perry, of the Los Angeles Public Li- 
brary, of the character and content of most 
bulletins and reports of libraries. These in- 
troductory papers formed an admirable ani 
wholesome reminder that the book, and not 
the minor technical processes to which it is 
subjected, is the fundamental factor in all 
library activities. 

President Wellman’s address reflected a 
prevalent conservatism in estimating the true 
function of the public library. Though it did 
not in set terms disapprove a multitude of 
latter-day activities in connection with li- 
braries (many of them rather hippodromic in 
character), yet the implication was obvious 
that exhibits and museums unrelated directly 
to books—games, dances, parties, fly-swatting 
contests, Victrola concerts, movies, and other 
enterprises of the kind, widely indulged in in 
the name of the public library—are distinctly 
apart from its fundamental obligation of mak- 
ing accessible to all the best recorded thought 
of mankind. 

This conservatism was reinforced by Dr. 
Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress, in a 
stimulating address which announced the con- 
viction that the furnishing of large quantities 
of current and certainly ephemeral fiction 
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indeed, was at one with Emerson so far as 
concerns fiction in definitely suggesting that 
libraries would do well to buy no novels less 
than a year old. 

Miss May Massee, editor of the A. L. A. 
Booklist (the Association's annotated review 
of current books), in a paper, “The Changing 
Literary Taste and the Growing Appeal of 
Poetry,” took due note of the present poetic 
revival, but seemed to give rather undue 
praise to its, as yet, somewhat juiceless fruits. 
In her scant sympathy for vers libre, how- 
ever, Miss Massee resumed the note of con- 
servatism, a note but once broken during 
the meeting, and then by Dr. George F 
Bowerman, who, while agreeing that the I! 
brary should maintain an impartially hos- 
pitable attitude towards literature on questions 
of the day, yet was so far affected by the 
Zeitgeist, and so impressed by the interna- 
tional nature of the peace movement, as to 
urge the library's unqualified efforts and ad- 
vocacy in its behalf. 

Dr. Chalmers Hadley, of the Denver Pub- 
lic Library, presented some interesting opin- 
ions on certain recent departures in the archi- 
tecture of libraries, together with some prac- 
tical considerations arising from data of cost. 
Mr. William Warner Bishop, superintendent 
of the reading-room at the Library of Con- 
gress, contributed a thoughtful paper on “The 
Theory of Reference Work.” 

In electing Miss Mary W. Plummer presi- 
dent, the Association for the second time 
has chosen a woman for this post. The other 
officers named are: Vice-presidents, Walter L. 
Brown, Chalmers Hadley; secretary, George 
B. Utley; members of executive board, M. 5 
Dudgeon and Samuel H. Ranck. 


Drama 





Israel Zangwill’s latest play, “Plaster 
Saints” (Macmillan; $1.25 net), is eminently 
characteristic of him as a dramatist. Great 
and manifold as are his abilities as a writer 
for the theatre, he will never achieve perma- 
nent distinction in this direction until he has 
learned that the invention of special and ex- 
travagant instances to demonstrate the truth 
of a particular and favorite thesis is not apt 
to result in dramatic verity and cogency. 
Many of his social theories are aired in this 
work, but it chiefly attempts, apparently, to 
show that religious profession is not neces- 
sarily proof of personal integrity or purity; 
that religious rhapsodists may be very nar- 
row and bitter; that a solitary lapse from 
virtue need not indicate total depravity, and 
that old-fashioned plutocrats are often im- 
patient of modern liberal ideas. Each of these 
propositions is perfectly sound, not to say 
trite. The suggestion, elaborately supported 
by Biblical references, that the experienced 
sinner is all the better qualified for the life 
of an evangelical saint is, perhaps, more dis- 
putatious. These points and others Mr. Zang- 
will discusses, illustrates, and settles—to his 
own satisfaction—in the course of what he 
designates “a high comedy in three move- 
ments,” which is supposed to occupy only two 
or three hours, and has only one scene. Ac- 
tually, it is domestic, social, romantic, and 
sentimental melodrama, with intervals of ex- 
egesis. As a feat of intricate, compact, and 
intelligible construction, it is extraordinarily 





was not a necessary, economical, or whole- 
some function of the library. Dr. Putnam, 


ingenious, and, of course, it is cleverly writ- 
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ten. The nine personages in it—each of whom 
is a flagrant example of some sort or other, 
opportunely related by marvellous’ coinci- 
dence—are dovetailed into the scheme of the 
plot with amazing dexterity, but with only 
too obvious and incredible purpose. Individ- 
ually, most of the characters are depicted 
with skilful and lifelike touch, although their 
collection into one group, and their exact co- 
ordination in the presented action, are im- 
probable and artificial to the last degree. They 
are puppets, moved, not by dramatic impulse, 
but by wires in the hands of their manipu- 
lator 


This being the case, it is not neces- 
sary to enter into the details of the story. 
The nature of it may be hinted at in a sen- 
tence or two. A highly respected and pop- 
ular clergyman, a flaming light in his de- 
nomination, and revered by his sincerely 
plous wife as an exemplar of all the apostolic 
virtues—Mr. Zangwill uses all his colors reck- 
lessly—-has seduced his secretary, and dis- 
posed of her privily. The girl is stanch and 
will not betray him, but the birth of her 
child comes to the professional knowledge of 
a young doctor, in love with the parson's 
daughter. He tells his father, the plutocratic 
pharisee of the tale, and thus originates a 
scandal, which threatens to wreck the hap- 
piness of two sets of lovers, and rouses the 
fierce indignation of the parson’s wife, who 
believes the girl maligned. She begins in- 
vestigations, which lead her to suspect her 
husband, and the scenes In which she cross- 
questions, entangles, and finally convicts him 
~forcing him to confess after multitudinous 
lying—are exceedingly effective theatrically, 
and models of dialectical skill. She instantly 
decides to divorce him, that he may marry 
his victim, meanwhile denouncing him as a 
hypocrite, utterly unfit for the ministry. It 
is then that he maintains that his convic- 
tion of human fallibility, with its attendant 
remorse, has made him a wiser and more 
potential evangelist than he ever was before. 
Here the deadlock between literal pletism and 
religio-emotional sophistry is seemingly abso- 
lute, and inevitable tragedy is the logical in- 
ference. But Mr. Zangwill finds a way out of 
the dilemma. He announces that the be- 
trayed secretary has found a husband, and 
astraightway, after general dislocation and 
much varied emotional agony, everybody is 
satisfied and universal happiness reigns. The 
parson, it should be said, declares that here- 
after he will never lay claim to exceptional 
holiness, and protests against the claims of a 
professional priesthood, but the inference is 
that he will not refuse the preferment await- 
ing him In fashioning this happy ending 
Mr. Zangwill must have written with his 
tongue tn his cheek. Mechanically, it is most 
adroit, but it sets human nature and com- 
mon-sense at deflance, and completely frus- 
trates the philosophic intent of the play by 
ite shallowness and insincerity. 


In his “Forty Years on the Stage” (Dut- 
ton; $3.60 net), Mr. J. H. Barnes gives a pleas- 
ant, gossiping record of his professional career, 
during which he was associated with many 
of the best known players upon both sides 
of the Atlantic. As an historian he has noth- 
ing new to tell, and his critical comments 
would be more valuable if they exhibited a 
truer sense of proportion. He distributes his 
complimentary bouquets with lavish impar- 
tiality. Nor is he unmindful of his own mer- 
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good anecdotes, theatrical and personal, but 
the vast majority of these are exceedingly 
old. He deserves credit, however, on the 
secre of judicious selection. The fruits of 
his experience are shown to most advan- 
tage in his general reflections upon past and 
present stage conditions and the art of act- 
ing, which are uncommonly sound. He realizes 
fully the value of the old stock company as 
a school for actors, and the close connection 
between its disappearance and the decadence 
ef modern histrionism. Of the poetic, roman- 
tic, and literary drama he is a sturdy cham- 
pion, and on this subject he speaks with 
knowledge and authority. It is interesting to 
find him declaring his deliberate conviction 
that Samuel Phelps was incomparably the 
greatest actor he had ever seen. Older critics, 
with superior opportunities for observation 
anc comparison, have rendered a similar ver- 
dict, for which there is the amplest justi- 
fication. Macready, Edmund Kean, and Edwin 
Booth may have excelled him in one or two 
characters, but none of them could approach 
him in range, or in the number of widely 
cuntrasted parts in which he was paramount. 
Mr. Barnes also does well in recalling the 
extraordinary capacities, as orator, interpreter, 
and elocutionist, of the once notorious Rev. 
J. M. H. Bellew, father of Kyrle Bellew, and 
the model for Thackeray’s Charles Honeyman. 
As a reader, whether in church or hall, he 
was unrivalled. He was equally felicitous in 
humorous, emotional, or purely poetic pas- 
sages. His voice was strong, flexible, and 
exauisitely melodious, his gesture superb, and 
his physical endowments, from the waist up, 
of the rarest kind. But his legs were bandy, 
and it was commonly said that it was only 
hic consciousness of this defect that kept 
him from the stage. He looked his best in 
e surplice. His real name, by the way, was 
Higgins, but he assumed his wife’s when 
he married a Miss Bellew. It is a pity that 
Mr. Barnes did not seek the aid of an ex- 
pert editor, for he has printed much that is 
immaterial, and omitted much that might 
have been pertinent and interesting, simply 
for lack of a proper sense of perspective. His 
photographic gallery is a good one. 


Samuel A. Eliot, jr., has written an English 
version of the “Erdgeist” of Frank Wedekind 
(Albert & Charles Boni). It is not easy to 
conceive of any satisfactory reason why such 
a task should have been undertaken. Man- 
kind, certainly, cannot be benefited by any 
increase in the circulation of a work 80 
futile and abominable. Fortunately, this mis- 
called translation is not likely to attract many 
readers, for it is so crudely done that it 
emphasizes the vulgarity and melodramatic 
violence of the original, while effectively con- 
cealing any possible literary or other virtues 
of which the original may be possessed. Wede- 
kind himself might justly complain of the 
treatment to which he has been subjected, for 
it is inconceivable that he could have secured 
any respectful critical consideration, even 
from the most ardent advocates of realism, 
by stuff so trite in idea and clumsy in expres- 
sion. The play itself, in spite of the sym- 
bolical and philosophic intent hinted at in the 
prologue—fearfully mangled by the translator 
—contains no vestige of a new idea, but Is 
simply a shameless appeal to the most de- 
graded taste. Writers of all kinds, sacred and 
profane, have dealt with the evils wrought by 
the lust of the fiesh from time immemorial. 





ite and rewards, both of which were consid- 
erable. His pages are liberally supplied with 


Wedekind’s heroine, Lulu, is supposed to 


be the embodiment of it in its most provoca. 
tive and inestimable form, and she brings 
ruin and death to every man with whom she 
comes in contact. It can always be esserteq 
of a tale of this kind that it enforces a health. 
ful moral and holds a measure of philosophic 
truth, but to claim merit on this score for 
illustrations which are grotesquely untrue to 
nature, repulsive to common-sense, and ob- 
viously salacious in intent, is to insult intellj- 
gence. The coarse and manifest extravagance 
of “Erdgeist,” with its sodden reek of depraved 
enimalism, puts it without the pale of art 
or literature. 








Art 


THE INTERNATIONAL AT THE GROS- 
VENOR GALLERY. 


Lonpon, May 25. 


The International Society of Sculptors, 
Painters, and Gravers seems to have been 
doing its best of late years to throw off the 
obligations of its name. Steadily it has been 
growing more and more national. But, curi- 
ously enough, the unexpected fortunes of 
war have given it this spring an air of in- 
ternationalism which it has not wora for 
a long time. The reason, I need hardly say, 
is the number of Belgian artists now in Eng- 
land, together with the desire, despite the 
friction the last months have inevitably 
brought, to welcome the Belgians in every 
quarter where London can open its doors to 
them. 

The work of Belgians in various mediums 
is scattered throughout the Grosvenor Gal- 
lery, in which the exhibition is held, and one 
room has been wholly set apart for it. Where 
so much amiability is shown, perhaps fault 
should not be found. But it is impossible 
not to regret that this room should be the 
smallest, when the size of most of the paint- 
ings hung on its walls demands that it should 
be the largest. They are the sort of paint- 
ings that, for a right impression, should be 
seen from a reasonable distance. Van Ryssel- 
berghe dominates the collection, because of 
both the large scale upon which he paints 
and the number of canvases he has managed 
to send, and he is one of the modern paint- 
ers whose methods call most peremptorily 
for this distance to be observed. 

One wall is almost entirely covered by his 
huge L’heure du Bain, an arrangement of 
nudes in a landscape, obviously painted for 
the express purpose of being exhibited in one 
of the large galleries of Brussels or Paris, 
Ghent or Venice, or other Continental town, 
where the painter of small canvases runs the 
risk of not being seen at all. I can remem- 
ber his work at Brussels, where I could 
get so far away from it that his technique 
was lost in the effect he meant to give, and 
where, however little I might be in sympa- 
thy with the technique, I could respect the 
truth of the effect and the force with which 
it was rendered. But in the small room at 
the International there is no getting far 





enough away, and the huge composition goes 
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yl to pieces. It is impossible to see in their 
ight relations the space of blue which is 
ge water, the passage of green in the over- 
ynging trees, and the flesh tints in the 
soups of bathers—impossible to judge ade- 
qately the quality of the light for the sake 
gf which probably the well-worn theme was 
gosen. It is clear that the painter was 


eng preoccupied above all with the play of sun- 

agance shine and shadow on the nude figures of the 

Praved yomen as they loiter, large and life-size, in 

of art the immediate foreground, and are seen afar 

9 the middle distance, wandering te and 

= fom the bath. But there is no light on their 

firmly modelled bodies, the flesh tints are 

nerely dirty and murky from the shadows 

of the green above, the women look like mod- 

ds posed not out-of-doors, but in the light 

?ROS- from the studio window. And yet, I fancy 

the same canvas appropriately hung in one 

of the spacious galleries of the Salon would 

25. sem brilliant with sunshine. And so it is 

ieee vith his portraits. They are smaller, but 

teen the technique is still the same, and they also 
t the call for space, 

been Baertsoen suffers no less. He has two 

curi- fairly large canvases. One shows a canal at 

s of night in some little Belgian town, presum- 

f in- ably Ghent, the lights in the near houses and 

for the street sending deep reflections into the 

say, dim, still waters where boats lie at rest; in 

Eng- the other, the canal, this time certainly at 

the Ghent, is seen on a windless day when the 

ably tranquil reflections have almost the sub- 

ery stanee of the houses on the banks. Both are 

8 to wonderfully observed and mastered, the dif- 

ference between the lights and the houses 

ms and their reflections, slight as it is, very sub- 


Jal- tly expressed. But they cannot be seen as 
the painter meant them to be seen, and to 


on 
ate make matters worse, sculptures and a case of 
ult medals are placed almost directly in front. 
ble The one Belgian who comes out of the or- 
the deal with something like success is Donnay, 
nt- and this is because his canvases are small 
ld and keep their place on the walls, especially 
nt- a little Snow Scene, in a wide village street, 
be bare and empty, but with the beauty of the 
el- truth with which the effect of snow, so diffi- 
of cult to obtain in paint, is rendered. 
ts The sculptors are in as serious a predica- 
od ment. I have before now pointed out the 
it- absurdity of a society that allots to sculptors 
ly the prominent place in its title, establishing 
itself in a gallery where no provision is 
is made for the exhibition of sculpture. The 
of result is that, as a rule, only a few bronzes 
r and marbles decorate the rooms here and 
e there. But this year very large bronzes by 


, D’'Haveloose and Wouters have been includ- 
q ed, though they are as out of scale in the 
2 Grosvenor Gallery as are the paintings of 
. Van Rysselberghe and Baertsoen in its small- 
| est room. Both statues are interesting, even 
if out of proportion with their surroundings. 
| There is life, movement, energy in the Dan- 
seuse of D’Haveloose, as in the Vierge Folle 
of Wouters. After the anemic, characterless, 
slick sculptures of the Academy they seem 
almost the work of genius, so alive are they 
and so vigorous is the handling. And yet 
beth have more than the defects of their 





qualities. To suggest the movements, the 
acrobatic poses of his dancer, D’Haveloose has 
exaggerated the contortions of her limbs 
and the sway of her draperies, he has laid 
such undue emphasis on her coarse, grace- 
less hands and feet that the impression pro- 
duced is one not of grace, but of distor- 
tion, of awkwardness. Wouters seeks so 
scrupulously the gestures and abandon of 
madness, or menadism, that his nude is but 
a grotesque, twisted and deformed beyond all 
the legitimate license of the sculptor. Far 
more satisfactory are the smaller bronzes by 
D’Haveloose, his Prémices, and again a Dan- 
seuse, full of grace as well as vitality, and 
the busts by Rousseau, which are not empty 
masques, like the Academic rows of politely 
chiselled marbles, but are wonderfully true to 
life in the rendering of the character of the 
bony construction of the head, the expres- 
sion in every feature, the very growth of 
hair and beard. You do not need the names 
of the sitters to know that they were real 
men and women. Both the sculptures and 
the paintings of the Belgians at the Inter- 
national have struck many visitors and crit- 
ics as coarse, disquieting, loose in handling, 
but this is simply because, in comparison 
with most of the other work, they display 
such an excess of vigor that they seem a re- 
proach, a protest against the tame, feeble, 
hesitating methods and conventional outlook 
of men about whom and their Society the 
tradition of revolt and independence still lin- 
gers. 

The contrast between the Belgians and the 
British members of the International] is the 
more marked because several of these mem- 
bers, who are usually most prominent among 
the exhibitors, this year are not represented. 
There is nothing by Orpen, Connard, Philpot, 
C. H. Shannon, John, Nicholson, Pryde. Nor 
is there anything by foreign members who 
live in London, like Simon Bussy and Pen- 
nell. Sauter does not appear, the doors be- 
ing closed against the alien enemy. No doubt 
it has been impossible to bring over any 
work from France. To turn from Van Rys- 
selberghe’s nudes, though they are not above 
criticism, to Strang’s Captive—a woman out- 
stretched upon a couch and two men, bor- 
rowed, apparently, from the painter’s many 
memories of old masters, hovering in the 
background—is to see in the British nude but 
a lay figure, nerveless, lifeless, unfortunate 
in pose, wooden in modelling. Even the small 
Crucifixion, by Donnay, a suggestion rather 
than a picture, but poignant in the treat- 
ment of Christ upon the Cross and the vague, 
grief-laden figures below, makes one feel the 
more the labored composition, the manufac- 
tured emotion of the Descent from the Cross 
by Charles Ricketts. Here, the artist has 
not the art to conceal the artifice by which 
the lines of the figures of the landscape, of 
the very clouds, are all carefully arranged to 
produce the physical impression of a de- 
scent; he does not bring a strong enough 
inspiration of his own to forget himself or 
to let anybody else forget his studious re- 
search among earlier masterpieces for a drap- 
ery, for a pose. The group of sorrowing men 


and women about the cross seems only an 
echo of other groups gathered about rec- 
ords of the same tragedy—one prostrate fig- 
ure in the foreground looks as if it might 
have come directly out of Blake. But in 
England the artist who cannot help showing 
his dependence, not upon himself, but upon 
the old masters, is honored as learned and 
scholarly. The old masters did this sort of 
thing so well that it seems useless for the 
painter of to-day to attempt to emulate them, 
especially when he approaches the theme in 
the imitative spirit of the student of the 
past, and without a spark of the emotion 
it awoke in artists to whom it was as real as 
the life they knew. 

It is for this reason that I find far more 
genuine research and feeling in a painting 
like Laura Knight’s Le Pavillon d'Armide, 
an impression of the Russian Ballet. In this 
case, the painter is absorbed in a subject 
that she has seen, that she has evidently en- 
joyed with the painter’s emotion, and that 
she has endeavored, with the painter’s in- 
terest, to put down on her canvas. I cannot 
Say that she has altogether succeeded. It is 
astonishing how few are the painters who, 
striving to paint dancers and the ballet, have 
been able to record the grace of the graceful 
dancers or the rich color of one of the rich- 
est pageants that remain in these dull, color- 
less days. Her stage is empty, her dancers 
are puppets, her stage light is but yellow 
paint. However, her picture is at least an 
honest endeavor to express something essen- 
tially of today, rather than to build up an 
elaborate composition out of the life and the 
chronicles of the past. I am not sure wheth- 
er it is her own interest, or the influence of 
a recent tendency expressed most forcibly 
in American art, that has sent her to the 
study of Clay-Works, of which she shows 
two water-colors. More and more in current 
exhibitions artists, however inspired, show 
that they are beginning to see the beauty and 
dignity of work, of the great industrialism 
characteristic of our own times. No very fine 
result of this new vision distinguishes the 
present collection, though I might note a 
Débardeur by George Minne, who is ob- 
viously a student or follower of Constantin 
Meunier, and A Sussex Stone Quarry by Oli- 
ver Hall, though his preoccupation has been 
with the surrounding landscape rather than 
with the quarry itself. 

Of war, the most modern subject of all as 
it is the most ancient, there are here and 
there occasional reminders, even if it does 
not appear as conspicuously as at the Acad- 
emy. Most notable is a series of litho- 
graphs by Spencer Pryse, who, during the 
first months of the war, was in active ser- 
vice, as dispatch-bearer, I believe, in France 
and Flanders. The prints, eleven in number, 
give impressions of the flight from Ostend, 
the last days in Antwerp, the fugitives in 
Soissons, the fall of Ostend, the retreat on 
Ypres, and other equally poignant events and 
moments during the autumn months. The 
medium lends itself marvellously well to 
just this sort of record, the eloquent blacks 





and whites of the stone expressing the som- 
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bre tragedy better than the palette of the 
painter ever has, or could, except in the 
hands of the supreme master. But the litho 
graphs do not altogether tell as they should. 
At times there is a fine effect, as in Indians 
and Motor-buses near Poperinghe, where 
the silhouettes of the Indian cavalryman in 
his turban and of the motor-bus in the dis- 
tance, on the long line of the march, have a 
stirring dramatic quality as one sees them 
vivid against the sky, their artistic value 
none the less because of the artist’s journal- 
istic appreciation of the bizarre, the gro- 
tesque almost, in this coming together of the 
soldier from the Far East and the big fa- 
millar bus from London bent upon the same 
mission, as they advance along the Flemish 
highway. Here and there in the other prints 
the tragedy of flight is expressed in the 
gaunt and bent figures. But looked at as a 
whole, the series makes one wonder if the 
artist was not too near his subject, too 
moved at the moment by its human side to 
wrest from it its full artistic possibilities. 
There are lithographs by other members 
of the Senefelder Club—Wehrschmidt, John 
Copley, Ethel Gabain—and also by Baert- 
soen, who uses the method for the first time 
in his rendering of Waterloo and Charing 
Cross Bridges as he has seen them, this tragic 
year, in the wet and grayness of the Lon- 
don winter. There are also a few drawings 
and water-colors of interest. But it is 
searcely surprising if the Exhibition, despite 
the exceptions, is below the mediocre level 
the Society has seldom risen above of recent 
years. Art does not flourish in the atmo 
sphere of war; some of the usual exhibitors 
are at the front, some are serving in the 
Red Cross or the Special Constabulary, and 
have not time even to remember that they 
are artists. N. N. 
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KNGLAND AND ITS HOLDINGS OF OUR 
SECURITIES. 





Eight or nine months ago, the American 
financial community was awalting, with 
deep apprehension, the time when our stock 
exchanges should reopen and Europe should 
throw back upon the New York market its 
enormous holdings of American securities. 
The prospect seemed to be that prices would 
be utterly demoralized in the process; that 
bankers who had pledged our stocks and 


bonds, at the old valuations, as security for 
enormous loans, would be hard preased to 
redeem them, and that our gold reserves 
would move out in quantity to Burope. 

In December the New York Stock HEx- 
change reopened, though with “minimum 


prices” arbitrarily announced, below which 
no sales would be allowed. After some 
weeks of timid hesitation, prices actually 
began to rise. In March, all “minimum re- 
strictions” were removed. In April, an 
excited “bull movement” broke out on the 
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result of the steady flow of gold from 
other countries to the United States, it was 
possible to say that nearly all of the Bank 
of England's $102,000,000 auxiliary gold re 
serve in Canada had been sent to the United 
States. 


of Europe’s holdings of American stocks 
and bonds, in enormous quantity, its sales 
on the New York market, after a short 
spell of activity, slackened progressively, and 
at last ceased almost altogether. From an 
economic point of view, there was every in- 
ducement for England in particular to sell 
back those securities, and thereby balance 
the abnormal movement of international ex- 
change against the London market. Yet the 
holders would not sell. In London there 
was vague talk even of applying some sort 
of compulsion to the English holders. It 
was apparently without effect. What is the 
explanation of this wholly unexpected re- 
sult? 

It is certainly not that England's actual 
holdings of American stocks and bonds 
have been exhausted. How large they ac- 
tually are, is no doubt debatable. Six years 
ago two London estimates, approved by the 
London Economist, fixed England's total] in- 
vestment of capital in the outside world, 
not including continental Europe, at some- 
thing like $13,750,000,000. Of this huge total, 
one of the estimates debited $2,000,000,000 to 
the United States, the other $2,425,000,000. 
But by no means all of this is represented 
in negotiable securities, and since 1909, 
moreover, England has repeatedly been an 
extremely heavy seller of her American in- 
vestments. In 1911, the “Morocco year”; 
in 1912 and 1913, years of the “Balkan War 
scare,” this liquidation was enormous. In 
July of last year, the sales from England 
were quite beyond all precedent, and it is 
reasonably certain that at least $200,000,000 
has been sold since our Stock Exchange re- 
opened in December. Still, a reduction of 
the above two estimates by one-half would 
leave $1,000,000,000 to $1,200,000,000 of 
securities in the English investor's hands. 

Why does he not sell them? Sale of a 
fraction of such total holdings would serve 
to “regulate” sterling at New York. The 
answer to the question undoubtedly is that 
the English investor—under existing condi- 
tions—does not wish to sell them. Looking 
at the matter from the investor's personal 
point of view, one may ask, why should he 
do so? He must have bought them original- 
ly because he believed in them. Today the 
argument for retaining them is very much 
increased. 

As securities of the most powerful neu- 
tral country, they are in any case an anchor 
to windward, from the English investor's 
point of view, in the European storm. As 
securities of the country which has become 
the central money market of the world, 
there is at least fair prospect for their 
soundness. And if he sells them, he can 
reinvest the proceeds only in ordinary home 
securities, which are possibly held at arti- 





Stock Exchange. Two months later, as a 


ficial prices by the Stock Hxchange “mini- 


Instead, moreover, of the predicted return 


mums,” or else in the new British w, 
bonds, which, with the enormous impendin 
issues, are not unlikely to sell at conside, 
ably lower prices before they sell at higher 

These motives must apply powerfully tq 
the private investor's mind. There wou); 
remain the very large amounts of America, 
securities, held by England’s banking in 
stitutions and her socalled “investmen 
trusts.” But with them, a very specific 
question would arise, as to whether the 
sale of its sound American investments 
would be wise or prudent policy for an in 
stitution of the sort. How far would the 
legitimate purposes of a deposit institution 
be subserved by realizing on all its good 
American investments, and putting the 
proceeds into war loans, with their uncer. 
tain future value, when more than the nor- 
mal proportion of the securities last named 
were held already in its assets? 

One may ask, What is likely to be the 
upshot of such a situation? Three possible 
contingencies may be imagined, in which 
the average English investor in “Ameri- 
cans” might change his mind. Very high 
money rates at home might tempt him to 
draw in his capital from abroad. A rise in 
prices of American securities to an exceed- 
ingly high level might make him more in- 
clined to realize his profits. Very low prices 
on the English market might induce him 
to shift his investment funds to that mar- 
ket. None of these contingencies is in sight 
as yet, even with the British Government 
now offering 4% per cent. on its new $1,25).- 
000,000 war loan. But they may come later. 
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THE DIPLOMACY OF THE 
WAR OF 1914 


The Beginnings of the War 


By ELLERY C. STOWELL 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF INTERNATIONAL LAW, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
FORMER SECRETARY AT THE HAGUE CONFERENCE, ETC. 


€ Time enough has at last elapsed since the outbreak of the war for the careful analy- 
sis and comparison of the state papers necessary for a final interpretation. Such an 
analysis of all official documents so far published has for the first time been made by 
Professor Stowell of Columbia, resulting in a complete and authoritative account of 
the momentous negotiations that ushered in the war. 








qj] The story of the diplomatic struggle that preceded the resort to arms is not only one of the 
most dramatic in history but one of the most intricate as well. Prof. Stowell’s narrative brings 
order and clarity into this seemingly hopeless tangle of contradictions and cross purposes. After 
taking apart, analyzing bit by bit, and patiently rearranging the official papers, he has rewritten 
them as an original chronological narrative, by means of which the reader can at last comprehend the 
onrushing events of this baffling world drama. 


qj] The ten chapters that make up this section form by themselves the most important and unbiased 
statement of the war’s outbreak that has yet been made. It puts soonstllides where they belons, 
not by argument but by analysis, and is especially notable for the new light thrown on the two vexed 
questions of Sir Edward Grey’s responsibility and of Belgian neutrality. 





q] To give this narrative of the negotiations its highest possible value the author has included in 
the volume three other important features: an introductory account of recent European history that 
illuminates as never before the diplomatic situation preceding the war; a series of questions and 
answers designed to give a summary of all material in a form most convenient for ready reference; 
and a wealth of original documents (many of them inaccessible to the general reader) carefully se- 
lected to present a complete first hand account of the negotiations and of the underlying causes of 


the war. 


qj The volume closes with a Chronology which conveys at a glance the number, importance, and 
interrelation of the events occurring simultaneously at the different capitals; a List of Citations, and 
a very full Index. In short, it covers the whole ground in a fresh, accurate, impartial, and intense- 
ly interesting way, and by means of the unique arrangement and masterly analysis of the material 
it makes the whole tangled web of diplomacy clear and understandable. 


qj As a result of waiting until the official papers of all the warring nations had been made public, 
the author has been able to produce a work that will stand the test of time, one that will take and 
permanently maintain a very high place among those called forth by the struggle. It will be fol- 
lowed later by two other volumes, one on the diplomacy during the war and one on the negoti- 
ations that will bring the war to a close, making a complete diplomatic history of the most tremen- 
dous conflict that the world has ever known. 
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